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BUMBRAUUUD, BC. 
TO MY SISTER WiTH A SPRAY OF WHITE 
FLOWERS. 
Not that thou needest plume, or gem, or flower, 
To make thee comely ina brother's eye— 
For these be gauds, whose charms witb usage die, 
Poor rainbow fashions of a passing hour.— 
Sweet Sister, | did choose mine offering now, 
But that thou mayest not go abroad undecked 
While one is near to comtort and protect, 
And grace with simple gift thy modest brow: 
Methinks the hand that wrought these snowy bells, 
Did tor thyself express their bloom coutrive, 
For thou art pure as they,—nor do the cells 
Of thy warm heart one bitter fancy hive ;— 
Remember him who gave, when thou dost wear 
These types of thy dear self in thy brown glossy hair. 





TRANSLATIONS FROM HORACE. 
DEACON WRANGHAM. 


BY ARCRH- 


I. 30.—O Venas, regina, &c. 


Of Cnidus thou and Paphos Queen, 

Quit, Venus, quit thy Cyprus, scene 
Of many an hour of glee; 

And with thy bright attendants come 

Where Glycera to her tasteful home 
With incense summons thee. 


And thither haste thy glowing Son; 
And thither, all-unloosed their zone, 
Oh bid the Graces hie ; 
And tripping Nymphs, and Hermes there 
Join the gay group, and Youth—but fair, 
When thy sweet self art by. 


II. 13.—0 fons Blandusia, &c. 


Fount of Blandusia, glassy spring 

Worthy of hallow’d offering, 

Of scattered flowers and sweetest wine! 

A kid to-morrow shall be thine, 

Whose budding horns threat iove and war— 
Falsely, alas! —poor wantoner! 
To-morrow with his heart’s red tide 

Thy gelid streamle: shall be dyed. 

Thee not the dog-star’s fiery ray 

Visits with unrelenting day : 

Th’ o’er-labour'd ox, the roving kine, 

Glad in thy cool fresh shade recline. 

Rank amidst noblest brooks shalt thou, 
While in my song yon oak shall grow 
Based on the rock, from whose rough steep 
Headlong thy babbling waters leap. 


RAMBLES IN GERMANY. 
A tout cour bien né la patri est chére. 


It is not in their martial character alone, it isnot merely as the con 
querors of imperial Rome, as the founders of modern European institu- 
tions, that the early (cermans excite our interest. Their simple institu- 
tions, which so captivated the imagination of the historian Tacitus, by 
their contrast with the vices and corruptions of his own country, are the 
true sources of all those systems of polity that have since prevailed 
From these are equally derived the feudal system of the middle ayes, 
and the free constitution of England; ber parliament and her trial by 
Jury. 
devotion to the female sex, may be justly ascribed much of that rank 
now held by women in the scale of society, and of its superiority even 


in the lowest state over the boasted civilizatiun of the ancients. How | 


that spirit of high-flown gallantry and delicate respect for the sufter sex 
should have sprung up amid the rade barbarians of the North, while it 
was totally unknown to the more polite and refined Greeks and Romans 
—that gallantry which, with its many fantastic and some dangerous 


maxims, has prodaced others of the highest benefit to society, is one of | 


those m steries in the varying history of the human race that eludes the 
grasp of philosophic research. I stood musing thus, beside the tomb 
that marks the spot where Gustavus Adolphus fell, on the far-famed field 


of Lutzen—of Lutzen, the crave of thousands, sacrificed at the shrine | 
How burning is Schiller's description of this | 
Both sides fought with a deadly animosity un- 


of religious fanaticism. 
murderous conflict! 
known in modern warfare. 
the battle field— 
the action; 


Croatian horse ; Witnesses the fierce onslaught of the Swedish cavalry 
to recover his body ; and, lastly, bebolds Wallenstein riding amid the 
deadly shower, as if he bore a charmed li/e. 


the combat, and the trumpets from either camp sounded the notes of 
victory. Here on this san 


‘ j @ field, did the star of Napoleon for the last 
time burst forth with that vivid brightness that merked its dawn on the 
field of Marengo. 11 was leaning on the tomb of Gustavas Adolphus 
that Napoleon marked the retreat of the allied columns. 

There is something gloom 


The traveller stands with the historian on 
bears the solemn hymn of the Swedes on the eve of 


y and stately in the gothic aspect of Leipsig. 
that leads hack the mind to the days of more slietann saaaneth "Bat 
this city possesses another claim to our interest, it is the great printing 
press of Germany, the mart of thought. 

In the public garden near the Plassenborgh 
erected to the memory of 
we behold the Elster (as 
the mind wonders t! 


gate, there is a cenotaph 
- the ilitated but gallant Poniatewski—when 
it has been a thousand times before observed, 
iat an insignificant rivalet which an English honter 
would clear ata leap, should have proved the grave of the gallant Pole; 


Again, to the pure chastity of their manaers, and their chivalric | 


sees the gallant Gustavus fall mortally wounded amid the | 


Darkness put #n end to | 


but so it did—bere sunk steed, rider, and hundreds of the fiying Freneh | diplomatist, I had almost suid, the arch-enemy, of Europe—the Austrian 


the Marquess of Londonderry, in bis narrative, weations, thatthe Prince 
was so loaded with gold that he sunk almost immediately. Lf this were 
true, the romantic halo that enshrouds the manner of bis death will lose 
much of its interest. ‘There is a very curious anecdote current in 
Germany, relative to this Prince. A tew years previous to his death, 
he was on a visit to a relation of Lis in Moravia, and while sauntering in 
the park of the chatean with a parcel of ladies, they were suddenly 
accosted by a gypsy, who offered to predict the fate of every one pre 
sent. Poniatowski held out his hand to the sybil, who took it, and 
examining it with a serutinizing glance, she said in a hollow tone of 
voice, “ Prince, an Elster will be thy death.’’ Now Elster in German 
means a magpie. the prediction theretore elicited a burst of merriment 
from the whole party, who little dreamt at the time how truly this gypsy 
prophesy would be one day reaiised. 


The country between Leipsig and Dresden possesses but little interest ; 
bet Dresden is a most interesting city. There are no splendid edifices; 
| but the ensemble of the Saxon capital, with its noble bridge, is so beauti- 

ful, and the situation so calm, so still, that Lleft it with regret. But the 

Curzeit was far advanced, and I was anxious to visit Téplitz during the 
| bathing season. Dresden is the Athens of Germany, and its inhabitants 
have long been eelebrated for their polished manners and refined and 
classical taste. Our road towards the Bohemian frontier lay through 
the theatre of the great military operations of 151%) We passed the 
celebrated defile of Holendorf, where three thousand Prussians gallant 
ly held Vandamme’s whole corps d'armee in check, till the Allied forces 
formed in the rear. When all was lost, the French cavalry rushed like 
a torrent down the deep descent, and made a gallant attempt to retrieve 
the fortune of the day,—but all in vain,—the hour of defeat had sounded, 
and—here sunk the star of Napoleon; for Maria Culum prepared the 
disasters of Leipsig, the grave of his fortune. The road descends into 
the valley, surrounded on three sides by precipitous mountains. Our 
postilion had been in the action; he pointed to the eminence defended 
by the Russian guards. 
fought the young guards of Napoleon, confident of success, till the arrival 
| of the Ausirians decided the affair, and lost to France an army of 40,000 
men! 


If any place in Germany can make us forget Baden, it is Téplitz; the 
| environs are ramantic and beautiful, studded with castles and manors of 
the Bohemian nobility; the town is extremely elegant, the houses well 
byilt, and commodious. The palace of the Prince Clary, the proprietor 
of the baths, isan imposing edifice, and the grounds are laid out with 
| ce ysiderable taste; in short, every thing at Toplitz is on a scale far supe- 
| chor to taat of any other German watering place. The place was 

crowded at the period of our arrival. ‘The “caste” of the company wos 

aristocratic “ oo n'y peut plus.” Dinner was served daily at five o'clock, 

in a magnificent saloon, to which sat down between two to three 
| hundred guests. The coup d'@il was magnificent varied, and full of 
| pleasing contrasts. In juxtaposition with a Russian diplomatist sat a 

fiery Pole, fiercely scowling at bis hated oppressor ; suddenly his fierce 
| expression gives place to one of softness, as he listens to the silvery 

voice of one of his countrywomen. At another part of the table may be 
observed a party of martial-looking Hungarians, toasting their constitu- 
| tion in defiance of Metternich and bis spies, or the well-padded breasts 

of a coterie of Prussian officers—perhaps discussing the relative merits 
| of Jomini and their favourite Bulow, or illustrating with their knives 
land forks some evolution of tactics. The Prussians are the military 
| pedants of Germany; their very phraseology is tactical, while their 
| demeanour is vain, conceited, and arrogant to a decree, forming a pecu- 
liar contrast with the quiet gravity of manner, and gentlemanly deport- 
| ment of the Austrian officers. The military of these two nations cor- 
dially hate each other, aud their rivalry is often the source of serious 
brawls. Nothing can convey a stronger idea of the intensity of this feel- 
ing than the question of a Prussian Colonel to the Mareschal Suchet, 
on the field of Jena, as a column of Prussian prisoners defiled before 
| him :—* Did we fight to-day as well as the Austrians at Austerlitz?” To 
| have been.surpassed in military prowess by the detested Austrians, 
| would have mortified more the vanity of this “ Sabreur’”’ than the loss of 
| his country’s independence. 


Both the wines and the viands were of the most costly descriptions ; 
the various tongues of the company—the gorgeous uniforms of the chas- 
seurs of the Russian noblesse—the rich deep melody of the Bohemian 
band: but above all the blaze of female loveliness that graced the hall, 
| presented an ensemble of bigh-bred fascination and attraction which we 
would look for in vain at any of the watering places in our own island. 
After dinner the company lounged in the park, or drove to some of the 
beautiful villages in the environs. A ball or a concert, (the ladies en 
demie toilette) with the more exciting pleasures of roulette and rouge et 
noir, were the amusements of the evening. There were several Polish 
ladies at the baths, of surprising loveliness. The Polish woman of rank 
combines all the feminine softness and delicacy of mind of the high- 
bred English female, with that fascinating pulish of exterior and amiable 
| Vivecity that so distinguishes the cames of France; in fact, their per- 

sonal charms ure ‘‘ au negreau’’ with the galiantry of their countrymen 
Alas! poor Poland! Many of those gallant spirits who, in the summer 
of 1829, by their elaborate cultivation of mind and manner, shed such 

charms over the society of Téplitz, have perished in the late glorious 
| straggle, while others are dragging their exiled steps towards the dreary 
wilds of Siberia. To use the language of the ruthless autocrat, “ Po 
| land has ceased to exist;” bat the memory of her sublime efforts to re- 
cover her wonted independence, will descend in the brightest bues to 
future generations, when the name of the barbarian ruler shall only be 
acknowledged in the page of history as their destroyer! 


While lounging in the park on the third evening of our arrival at the 
baths, my attention was arrested by a coterie of ladies and gentlemen 
in the adjoining walk. Their calm dignity of deportment, and their 
| distinguished air, announced them as belonging to the highest walks of 
society. 


On one of the party my eye rested with a kind of fascination: the 
ensemble of his exterior was strikingly graceful, a high broad forehead, 
a Grecian nose, clear bine eyes that bespoke frankness and sincerity; a 
| beautifal mouth, round which played aheavenly smile; # slender figure, 

graceful in all its movements. and eminently calculated to impress the 
spectator favoura!l ly; such was the man that arrested my gaze; amen 
; universally execrated from Archangel to the Mediterranern, from the 
Bosphorus to the Channel, Freedom's most determined foe, the arch- 


i 
\ 


Here the conflict raged the fiercest, and here | 


Prince Metternich ! 
* Qui cuncta ferit dum cuncta timet.” 


| 


. 

MEETING BETWEEN THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
or Ixpia (Lonp Witciam Bes tise), ano Ruxzert Sinen, 

| Lonp or tun Pusan 


The following animated account of an event which has excited great 
and general interest throughout our Indian possessions, is taken from the 
Calcutta Government Gazette, with a copy of which we have been 
favoured. 

On a sobject of such gencral interest asthe interview between the 
Governor-General of British India and a chief of sueh celebrity as 
Maharaja Runjeet Singh, the Ruler of the Panjab, the observations of 
a not inatientive spectator will, perhaps, be acceptable to public 
curiosity. ; 

The preliminary arrangements having been settled by written com- 
| munications, through the channel of Capt. Wade, the Potitioal Ass.st- 
jent, the Governor-General and family left Simla on the 19h October, 

and proceeded, by a new road through the bills, to Ramgurh and Nala- 
gurh,two hill forts, which were taken by Sir D. Ochterlony trom the 
Goorkhas in 1814-15. On the evening of the 22d the Governor-General 
| rode from Nalagurh to Roopur. where the camp bad arrived the dey be- 
fore by another route. Roopur is the principal place of residence of 
| Sirdah Bhoop Singh, one of the protected Sikh chiefs. Tina ditapi- 
| dated brick town, with a small but picturesque fort, situated on the left 
|vank of the Sutlej, on a rising ground overlooking the river, whieh, at 
| sunset, is seen from its towers winding like a silvery snake through the 
apperently interminable plains to the westward. On the opposite bank 
ol the Sutlej the eye rests upon a range of low bills, formed of sand and 
j sandstone, thinly sprinkled with herbage. Upon a confined plain, whieh 
| slopes down to the river, the Lord of the Five Rivers encamped under 
a Koyal salute, with about 10,000 of his choicest troops. On the morn. 
‘ing of the 25th a deputation, consisting of Gen. Ramsay, Mr. H. T. 
Prinsep, the Principal Secretary, with the Governor-General Major 
Benson, his Lordship's Private Military Secretary, and Majors Maclach- 
lan and Caldwell, was immediately despatched by the Governor-Gene- 
ral to congratulate his Highness on his arrival; while» similar deputa- 
tion, on the part of Runjeet Singh, came to enquire after the health of 
the Governor-General, The latter party consisted of Kaja Konwar 
Kurk Singh, the eldest son of the Maharaja, with six Bikh Sirdars of 
distine:ion,” and Fuquert Azeez-o0- Deen, bis Highness’ bw ee ~4 
|losopher, eaphuist, and @@eretary, Mr. Pakenham, bis Lordship's Pri- 
| vate Secretary, Mr. Ka, ctahaw, Deputy Political Secretary, and Capt. 
Higgenson, vide-de-catip, were eppointed to meet the deputation and 
conduct it to the presente of the Governor-General, There wos little 
in the personal appearance of Konwur Kurk Singh to indicate his fit- 
ness to be the successor of bis father as ruler of the turbulent Sikhe, 
He is a plain, dark, and apparently an uneducated man, with a dull ex- 
pression of countenance; his knowledge of languages is apparently 
confined to that of Punjabee, as he did not seem to understand a sylln- 
| ble of the conversation which was addressed to him in Hindoostanee, 
Fuqueer Azeez-o0-Deen, however, wasan able interpreter ot his senti- 
ements, or, in their default, of the sentiments which he ought to have en- 
! tertained and expressed on such an vecasion. All the flowers and tropes 
| of the poets of Asia, all the powers and beauties of nature and art, were 
| put in requisition by the Fuqueer to express the feelings of delight with 
{which the Moharaja contemplated the approaching interview. The 
| showers of friendship had cooled the oppressive heat of the two pre- 
vious days—and the balmy zephyrs from the Himata of mutual esteem, 
had refreshed the hearts of the two potentates which were panting to 
| be united 
| This union was spoken of as the fruit of the tree of friendship, which, 
| planted by Sir C. Metealf in 1808, had grown and flourished for the last 
jt 
} 


wenty years. 

The following morning having been fixed for the Maharaja's first 
visit to the Governor-General, Gen. Rameay, Major Lockett, and Mr. 
Ravenshaw were directed to proceed to his Highness’ tents and accom- 
pany him to the English camp, 

A bridge, composed of twenty-six flat-bottomed boats of the country, 
similar, perbaps, to those which, two thousand years ago, conveyed the 
jarmy of Alexander down the Hydaspes, was constructed seross the 
Sutlej (here about one hundred and twenty yards wide), at the same 

spot where tradition relates that Nadir Shab crossed this river on his re- 
‘turn from the sack of Delhi. 
The Maraja issued from bis tents alittle after sunrise, with an immense 
Suwaree of elephants, richly caparisoned, and bearing on their gilded 
| howdahs all the principal rajas and sirdars of his court) Six battalions 
| of his infantry formed a street leading down to the bridge. Herea 
considerable delay in the progress of the cortége occurred, as the bridge 
being made of rather slight material, not more than five or six elephants 
could be allowed to cross at the same time. The whole of Konjeet 
Singh's cavalry, consisting of rbout 3000 of bis ghore churra, or garde- 
| du-corpys and 800 of Mons. Allard’s dragoons, first passed the bridge, 
i and formed on the opposite side ina street, extending « distance of sbout 
| three quarters of a mile. 
The ghore-churras were dressed in loose garments of yellow silk, and 
|were armed with spears, matchlocks, pistols, and bows. The ebiefs 
appeared cap-apie, iggy round the polished-steel helmets, surmoant- 
led with heron plumes, aod burnished cuirasses, arm. pieces, and ginives, 
many neatly inlaid with gold 
| The Maharaja eat his breakfast while crossing the bridge, and then 
headed the procession op the street formed by the troops, preceded 
|by Khoshal Singh, the Commanderin-chief of his forces, and his 
Chamberlain, Raja Dhion Singh, both prancing before him on gaily 
| eaparisoned chargers, and ready to execate his commands. The troops, 
ashe passed, rolled up on either side, forming, os it were. two ex- 
ipanding wings tothe Eagle of the Punjab, who watched and directed 
lall thew movemens himself, waving them back when their eagerness 
led them too much in advance, and urging them forward into tine 
when broken and disordered, or fallen ot all into the rear. It was 
lan interesting spectacle to observe this famed chieftain regulating, 
with voice and hand, the motions of a part of the warrier host he had so 
| often led to victory, and conquest The scenery, ar they approached 
| 











* Rajah Songut Singh, of Jain; Rejeh Atte Pirgh, of Sindhba; Rajah Gholab 
| Sinet ; Sirdar Huree Singh; Dewan Mootee Ram, 
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Cc Albion. 


June 23, 
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the Governor-General’s cap, was in accordance witb the picturesque | der, on the principle, 1 imagine, that it is folly to gild refined gold or | 


character of the procession, 
A fine open plain sweeps op from the river, and is bounded, at the 
distance of about eleven or tweive miles, by a range of low bills, dotted 





| paint the lily. 


After the principal officers, civil and military, who had accompanied 


here and there with temples and tombs, at the extremity of whieh is si-| sere presented to the Governor-General by Khoshal Singh and Reja 


tuated the town and fort of Roopur. 


At the base of these bills, on the | Dhion Singh. 


Heera Singh, the son of Dhion Singh, a very pretty boy 


summit of the sloping plain, appeared the camp, with its whitepyramids of eleven years of age, who isa great favourite of the Maharaja, sat at 
of canvass, laid out in streets ronning back towards the bills, and their | the feet of hie patron on a gilt footstool during the ceremonies. After) 


front tents furming a line facing towards the river. 

To the north, the Hymaleya bounded the view; its snow peaks 
glittering in the moruing sun; and the white buildings of Nalagurh 
were distinguishable on the lower range, though at the distance of ele- 
ven miles. é 

The troops which formed the Governor-General’s escort on this occa- 
sion, consisted of eight guns of horse artillery, two squadrons of the 
lancers, his Majesty's 3ist infantry, the 14th and 32nd native infantry, 
and two squadrons of Colonel Skinner's horse ; and were drawn up in 


on his approach and entrance intothe camp. On proceeding up the line, 
and observing his Majesty's 31st foot, he moved close up to them, and 


the above introduction had taken place, a compan 
lion was ushered in, but we were disappointed to find that they were un- 
armed, except with their charms, and these were obscured by the silver 
leaf which it was their pleasure to daub in a circle round their eyes. | 
Many of them were very fair and good-looking, eud their dresses were | 
gay as their calling. This exhibition concluded, the horses of the Ma. | 
haraja all splendidly caparisoned, were paraded before the tents and 

among them; astonished at bis costly trappings of velvet and gold, | 
stalked the hage shagzy-baired grey eart-horse, sent to Runjeet Singh by 
a fine street of about sixty yards wide, to receive and salute bis liighness) his late Majesty. 


of the female batta- 


On the evening of the 28th, Ranjeet Singh was invited to witness a 


review of the troops forming the escort of the Governor-General. He | 


continued for some minutes attentively exemining the corps, whieh was) came dressed in green, and rode on the famous horse Kuhar, a dark bay, 


the first European regiment he had ever seen under arms 


nor General's Sowarce now appeared approaching from the other end) dus. 


The Gover- | for the possession of which he made war on one of the chiefs of the In- | 


The lancers rode past him in single file, so that he could examine 


of the street, and on the two parties meeting, the Maharaja stepped into, each individual in succession—-he bandied one of their lances, but 


his Lordships howdah, and the usual embrace was exc hanged between 
them 


the escort and suite were introduced to his Highness: after this ceremo- 
ny, aselect number of bis Sirdars eceompanied bim into an adjoining | 
tent of equal size, connects d with the first by a covered passage. 


thought it too heavy to be wielded with effect. 
On alighting, the Maharaja and bis principal chiets were con-| formed into squares, he directed Khoshal Singh, his Commander-in- | 
ducted into the first of the state tents, where several of the officers of | chief, to ride up and ascertain how many ranks knelt, and how many | with it, and afterwards examined it more fully in another tent. 


Here | of iron” as was presented by the bristling bayonets. 


When the infantry 


He appeared to | 


his Highnesshanded to a chair at the right of his Lordsbip, folded his| take great interest in all the movements of the troops; and the only | 


legs up under him, in the attitude of Boodba seated upon his lotus | point in which they did not come up to his expectation was in the rapi- 
dity of their movements, which he had imagined to be much greater. 


throne. The Lion of Lahore is about filly years of age, diminutive in| 
stature, ard emacinted in person. The small-pos has deprived him of 
his left eye; his remaining one is prominent, cool, and intelligent. His 
forehead being completely covered by his yellow silk turban it was 
impossible to ascertain its character. His nose is not of the sharp 
form which usually characterises the sikhs, but is slightly retroussé His 
mouth is well formed, and his chin dignified with the honours of along 
grey beard 
lour and green being termed “ Busuntée,”’ or the livery of spring, which 
the Maharaja directed all his court, male and female, to wear as an em 


blem of joy, and an outward visible sign, that the tree of friendship | Sens. 
planted between the two states was in its spring, putting forth the green the ereater part brass, but abont six of iron. 
leaves and yellow blossoms of mutual courtesy and civilities, the pro-| and the horses very indifferent. 
Such | handred strong, followed these. 


mise of good fruit and prosperity hereafter to both countries. 


the Sutlej to witness a review of bis Highness’s forces, amounting to ten 
or eleven thousand men. 
presented itself 
drawn up, consisting of five thousand ghore-churras dressed in yellow, | 
interspersed at intervals with small bodies of Akalis, dressed in dark 
He was dressed, like his followers, in yellow silk, this co- | blue velvet, and bigh caps surmounted by quoits. On the right were | 
| six battalions of infantry, each one thousand strong. 

red turban, red coat with black belts and yellow facings, end white trow- 


On the following morning, the 29th, the Governor-General went across 


Upon entering the field, a brilliant spectacle 
On the left, an apparently infinite line of cavalry was 


Their uniform is a 


After these came the horse artillery, consisting of sixteen guns, 
The carriages were slighi 
Mons. Allard’s dragoons, about eight 


was the mortal babitation of that ective mind which for the last thirty | shape of a Sikhturban, red coats with black belts, white trowsers, and 


years has soared above his contemporaries, subdued all the independent \j 


chiefs of the Panjab under his sway, and curbed with a firm but delicate 
hand, the insolent and ambitious fanaticism of the Akalees. 

After the usual compliments, it was to be expected that he would ex- 
bivit some scintillations of a master spirit. All ears were directed to 





ack boots. 


Their arms, the spear, sword, carbine, and pistols. 
The Maharaja had erected in the centre of the plain, a portable sil- 


| ver Bungalow, of two stories, in the front of which projected a hand- | 
some semiana, or awning, the ground being spread with rich carpets 
—here the Governor-General and Maharaja took their seats to see the 
catch the revelations of the oracle; a pause ensued, his lips moved—) review, in which the eavalry took no part. 


The manceuvres of the in- 


* Lord Sahib kooch peea?’* which hardly requires to be translated, faniry were conducted with great steadiness and regularity. In march- 


burst through the folds of his mustachios. 


A discussion of the eompara-| ing and firing, they are not excelled by any of the Company's troops, 


tive merits of wines of the two countries ensued, during which his| and their discipline is bighly creditable to the Maharaja, considering the 
Highness observed, that the English wine was the foot soldier, but the | little assistance he bas derived from European officers, and toe unruly 
Lahore wine (which is about three times as strong as whiskey) the) and bigoted spirits whom he had to tame and reconcile to the harness 


horse; and that for his part, not being particular, he preferred the | of discipline and regular habits. 


He says that be has twenty battalions 


latter, | of regular infantry similar to those reviewed, and one hundred guns— 


Talking of the present meeting, he said that on every important crisis 


when human reason was baffled to penetrate into the future or decide 


besides a large battering (rain and innumerable horse. 
army, he is certainly more than a match for any power but our own in 


With such an 


on the right course of action, it was the customof the Sikhs to consult | the East. 


the Holy Seriptares of the Gronth, after the manner of the Roman | 
Sortes Virgiliane. 


joined him to do nothing displeasing to the British Government, but | 
everto cultivate its friendship. To this it was replied, that hamanreeson 

and foresight might often prove as good oracles asthe Granth. Curiosi- | 
ty appears to be a principal feature of the Maharaja's character; his en-| 


tails respecting the management and discipline of the army. 

At his particular request, Gen. Adams, Mr. Clerk, political agent at 
Umballa, Capt. Kennedy, the local agent at Sobathoo, and other off- 
cers of whom he bad heard, were introduced to him; after which the 


General. 


‘The Maharaja having invited the Governor-General to an evening par- 


That when Holkar solicited his joining in the league | ty, his Lordship, accompanied by his family, and anumber of ladies and 
against the English, as also on the present occasion, the Oracle had en | gentlemen, went over about six o’clock 


The tents were pitched on a 


rising bank within a hundred yards of the river, and the lands arouod it 
were metamorphosed by the ekill of the gardeners of Lahore into ver- 
dant parterres, in which wheat, having been sown some days previous, 
‘ now presented gronps of green and growing figures of elephants, horses, 
quiries on all subjects were incessant, but were chiefly directed to de-\ deer, birds, &e. 


This garden was now brilliantly illaminated and de- 


corated with artificial lowers, trees, golden cypresses, &c. tastefully ar- 
ranged. 
riches and splendour surpassing the descriptions of the palace of Ha- | 
roon al Rashid, or Solomon in all his glory. 
principal Sirdars who attended him, were introduced to the Governor- | eloth of gold, and within the gorgeous little Pavilion before described, | 
| were placed three circular seats, or thrones, sheeted with gol@ curions- 
The European band of his Majesty's 31st, and that of the Governor: | ly worked. 


The interior of the Pavilion, however, presented a scene of 


The centre was destined fur the Maharaja, and one on ei- 


General, which were placed in adjacent tents, called forth his warmest | ther side for the Governor-General and Lady Williem Bentinck. Be- 
eulogiums and those of his son Kurk Singh, and as a substantial token | hind these thrones was a golden bedstead, inlaid with diamonds, eme- 


of his admiration, he made them a present of 2000 rupees. | 


trays were then laid out, which contained among other valuable Euro- | candelabras. 


pean articles, two very handsome thoroughbred English horses, from | 
the Hissar stud. The Maharaja took leave of the Governor-General 


1 , 4 : 
Phe usual | raids, rubies, &c. in profusion. 


The tent was illuminated with golden 
After inspecting the chef d’euvre of Oriental taste and 


magnificence, the party took their seats in the open arcade, or semiana 
before described, the principal personages being seated under a canopy, 
apparently much gratified by his visit. On returning down the line of | the richness of which is utterly indescribable. 


It consisted of one mass 


troops, he stopped his elephant before one of the native infantry regi | of jewels, of diamonds, pearls, rubies, emeralds, interwoven in various 


ments, seemingly examining their accoutrements and bearing. | 


patterns so thickly, that the texture or nature of the cloth or silk on which | 


On the morning of the 27th, Kurk Singh, with a party of Sirdars”| they were worked, was quite indistinguishable. 


came to conduct the Governor. General and his suite to the tents of Run- | 
jeet Singh. The lancers and the body guard formed the Governor- | 
General's esvort on this occasion, which having crossed the bridge of | 
boats, formed in line on the opposite bank at some little distance from 
the river. When the Governor-General’s coriége came up, the Maha- 
raja was observed on his elephant, within a few yards in front of the 
lancer cot, s, attentively inspecting them through a telescope ; and so 
absorbed was he in the contemplation, that it was some minutes before | 
be could be made to understand that the. Governor-General had arrived 
The cavalcade moved on, preceded by the mounted lancer band, which 
awoke the delighted echoes of the hills, through which the road here | 
winds, with such refined strains as could never before have enlivened | 
their solitude. Two battalions of infantry, under the command of | 
Mons. Court, formed a street to the two gates, or triumphal arches, lead- 
ing to the Royal Pavilion. Kanauts of crimson cloth onthe outside and 
yellow silk within, formed a quadrangular enclosure round the Maha- 
raja's tents, of about two hundred yards square. The arched gateways 
were similarly covered with cloth of the same colour, relieved by yel- 
Jow embroidery—end golden spires on the summits. The exterior of 
the pavilion was of the same colour, mounted with neat Sorders of yel- 
low cloth. A long open arcade, composed of a number of connected | 
semianas, formed the approach to the tent. Chairs were placed on 
either side of this arcade, where the Governor-General and his suite 
were requested to take their seats. The ground was spread with silks 
and Persian carpets of the most beautiful patterns and finest description, 
and the semianas overhead were lined with cashmere shawls fringed 
with gold. But the interior of the pavilion, adopting the language of 
Fuqueer Azeex-o0-Deen, would silence even the nightingale of the gar 
den of eloquence! The lining and kawauts were of crimson velvet, 
richly embroidered with gold in a variety of neat patterns—and in the 
centre of the tent was a sinall pavilion of crimson velvet so richly em- 
broidered with gold, pearls, and precious stones, that the velvet was 
scarce! distinguishable. This costly bower served to conceal the cu- 
shioned throne of the Mabaraja from vulgar eyes. 

There were two very pretty but small shaw! pavilions, one on each 
side of the large tent. In the front of that to the right was standing a 
picturesque group of the ghore-churra chiefs, dressed chiefly in yellow 
silk, but many of them armed like Puladins, with bows, spears, match- 
locks, and every variety of weapon 

The tent on the left was filled with equally formidable corps of ama- 
zons, whose arrows, shot from their beaur yeur, doubtless committed 
great havoc among the warriors of the Punjah 

The Maharaja, on the present occasion, was dressed in green silk. 
The only jewels he wore were diamonds; a sprig of diamonds. in the 
shape of a flower, projected horizontally from his tarban, and in the cen- 
tre of an armlet, composed of three diamonds, was the famous Kob-i 
noor, or * Mountain of Light,” which formerly shed its beams from the 
summit of the Peacock Throne of Deblee. It is of an oval shape, cut 
like a brilliant, and is about the sige of an egg, or about one inch anda 
quarter in length by one in breadth, and baif an inch in height or depth 
The diamonds on each side of it are also very large, and are cut in the 
shape of a heart. The three are set in plain gold with an enameled bor 





* This may be translated, —“ Is your Lordship fond of the bottle ?"--Ep. | 


The regiments of amazons soon made their appearance on this ocea- | 


sion, armed with bows and arrows, and headed by their commauder-in- 


chief, the favourite ofthe day, who was distinguished by a crimsén dress 
There were three subordinate com. | 


and white plume in the turban. 


mandants, each distinguished by a white plume. After exhibiting their 


| dancing for some time, the Maharaja ordered one of them to sing the 


song of the Hoolee, and a tray of round silver bowls, filled with gold 


| dust and silver leaf pulverised, having been placed on a footstool before 
| his Highness—the sport and the song commenced. 


Maharaja opened the campaign by pelting one another most vigorously 
with gold dust. Neither the Governor-General nor Lady William 
escaped, and the engagement soon became general, and ceased only 
when the silver bowls were exhausted, and the whole party were cover- 
ed from head to foot with the glittering powder, The Maharaja suffered 
the ufpst severely, for during his contest with the amazon, the latter 
contrived to throw a handful straight into his sound eye, which nearly 
extinguished the luminary, and he did not completely recover from the 
wound during the rest of the evening. 

Alter this sport a tray of wine and sweetmeats was brought in, and 
Runjeet Sing, with incessant importunities, pressed the Governor-Gene- 
ral and his other guests to follow his example in drinking of the Lahore 
wine, which tasted very like whiskey, a pleasant flavour being sub- 
stituted for the smoky taste of the latter. The Maharaja sent for all his 
finest jewels and exhibited them to Lady William. These consisted 
of the Rob-i-nor, above described, an immense round topaz about 
two inches in diameter, a very large irregular-shaped ruby, which had 
inscribed on it the names of seven monarchs to whom it previously be- 
longed ; a long narrow emerald, about two inches and three-quarters in 
length, and several other curiosities. Under the exhilarating effects of 
the whiskey the Maharaja began to he quite elated, and repeatedly 
shook hands with Gen. Ramsay and Col. Arnold, who were standing 
hear him, begging them to eat, drink, and be happy. It was eight 
o'clock before he would allow the Governor-General to take leave and 
return to his camp to dinner. 
this time. were little attended to, so much did the little Lion of the 
Punjab attract the attention of his guests to himself. 

On Monday, the 31st October, his Highness the Maharaja, came over 
at sunrise to witness a few field movements of artillery, and then to see 
howitzer practice at curtains; he was attended by a few favoured Sir 
dars, and appeared to observe the practice with intense interest. Three 
rounds were fired with grape-shet at 400 paces; the gans then retired to 
600, 800, and 1000 paces respectively, and fired spherical case. The 
Maharaja examined the charges, the shot, and the level! of the guns, and 
watched the effect, asking whether it would be possible for cavalry of 
any kind to advanee up to guns so served: he then went up to inspect 
the curtains. and had the number of holesina square counted. By his 
desire, two six-ponnders were sent for and fired ata mark. Having ex- 
pressed a desire totry his own prowess, he sent ont a chatia® asa target 
giving special directions that the Busuntfe (yellow) side should not be 
presented in face of the cun After ten minutes spent in laving the gun 
with the assistance of all his Sirdars and and Chamber'ains, Runieet 
gave orders to fire, and the ball went wide: he made one more tria! 


* A large umbrella carried by an attendant to keep off the sun. 


Their uniform is a steel belmet in the | 


The floor was spread with | 


The dancer and the | 


The fireworks, which were exploding all | 


and failed; when he ordered our people to fire, and the chatta was 
knocked to pieces the third shot. After this exhibition had concluded, 
the Mahoraja, in bis turn, ordered a display of agility on the part of his 





the Governor-General, had been introduced, the principal Sikh Chiefs | chosen troops, differing in quality from the heavy resistless character of 


our feats of artillery, as much as the agile novements of Saladin from 
the motionless defence of Sir Kenneth. He had pegs driven into the 
ground for bis spearmen tu tilt at with their lances at full gallop. A bot- 
tle was placed to be broken, at gallop also, by his men and by Colonel 
Skinner's horse, with matchlocks. ‘This amusement lasted for balf an 
hour. A lotat was also placed on one of the pegs, to be cut at with a 
sword. His Highness thinking his people less ready and expert than 
they ought to be, though on the whole they surpassed Col. Skinner's 
men, rode out himself, and made a cut at the unfortunate brass-pot, but 
his sword went not near it! In conclusion, he was presented with a 
couple of six-pounders, with horses and complete equipments, end took 
his leave. 

In the evening. Me H. T. Prinsep and Majer Caldwell crossed the 
Eutlej to invite and escort the Chieftain of the Sikhs to an entertainment 
of leave-taking at the Governor-General’s tents. He was brought over 
with due ceremonies, and seated at a banquet table of sweetmeats and 
liqueurs among which the limpid essence of Geneva and the mountain 
dew of Caledonia seemed to meet with the most unqualified approval. 
A neut niodel of an iron suspension bridge in brass, ebony, and satin 
wood, executed by Captain Baker, superintendent, which had just ar- 
rived in time to be put together for exhibition at this last interview, was 
presented and explained to his Highness, who was particularly pleased 
He de- 


were standing; and observed, that though he had clouds of cavalry, it | sired Monsieur Court, of bis service, an officer educated at the Ecole 
would be impossible for them to make any impression on such ‘a wall | 


Polytechnique, to take charge of it, and talked of ordering several such 
bridges from Calcutta, 

A paper was then brougit by Mr. Princep, and submitted for signa- 
ture to the Governor-General, assuring the Maharaja of perpetual friend- 
ship. It bad been his Highness’s particular wish that such a document 
should de delivered to him from bis Lordship's own hands at the parting 
interview, asa yoddasht, or memorial of friendship. Runjeet desired 
that it might be read, which was done, the Fuqueer Azeez-oo-Deen 
translating it sentence by sentence into simple barbarous Hindee, a 
tongue which did not admit of his usual garniture of florid rbetorie. 
Before the party broke up, Lady William Bentinck presented trays to 
his Highness, including a handsome musical box. With many declara- 
tions of everlasting friendship and professions of regret at parting, the 
arbiters of the destinies of India from the Indus to the confines of 
Ava, separated. His Highness said he could not bear to remain 
alone on the Sutlej, as it would remind him of the happiness he had 
experienced, and that as bis Lordship moved east, he should return 
west next day, giving up his intended pilgrimage to Anundpoor Mu- 
kuwul. 

Thus ended the imposing pageant of an eventful week, which embo- 
died, as it were, those vivid dreams the imagination forms of the mag- 
nificent days of chivalry and ‘ Fields of Cloth of Gold.” The impres 
sion it made on the minds of all who beheld it, will, | doubt not, still 
| further improve the good understanding and friendly feeling subsisting 
between the British Government and their able, powerful, and prudent 
| ally—the Ruler of the Punjab. Specraror. 





t A small brass pot used for ablutions, 
—anpeme 


WINDLASS HALL. 


Or the humours of a Gentleman Mechanist. 

Windlass Hall would be as pleasant a bouse as nny in Kent, but for 
the singular way in which it pleased nature to model the cranium of its 
worthy proprietor, my excellent but eccentric old friend, Captain 

Wheeler, late of the Royal Engineers. His organ of constructiveness 
| is perhaps the largest that any human skill ever exbibiled: indeed, it is 
| quite a phrenological “ lusus nature,” and more than one disciple of the 
| Spurzheim philosophy on the Continent has visited England for the sole 
purpose of observing and studying it. In consequence o/ this prodi- 
gious development, (for such it truly is,) every part of the establishment 
at Windlass Hall would furnish ample materials for a course of lec- 
tures on the science of mechanics. In fact, f was for a considerable 
| time undetermined whether I should offer the following account to the 
‘Monthly Magazine,” or reserve it for a memoir in the “ Philosophical 
Transactions.” 

To begin with what are called, by a gross misnomer, the pleasure 
grounds, it is only just to acknowledge that they are laid out with great 
taste; the park is a noble one, and no expense has been spared upon the 
zardens, shrubberies, and orchards. Unhappily, however, the engineer 
has been employed fully as much as the landscape gardener: every part 
of the demesne is so full cf gins, snares, man-traps, and every possible 
contrivance for seizing and detaining your person, that, no matter how 
warily you pick your steps, it is next to a miracle if you do not every 
| five minutes receive some sensible proof ot the Captain’s skill in practi- 

cal mechanics. You cannot step in a parterre without imminent danger 
of falling intoa pit; if you walk through a meadow, and stoop to gather 
a primrose ora wer ge are almost sure to find a snake in the grass; 
if you are fatigued, and think to repose upon a rustic seat, it is ten to 
one but the seat is nretamorphosed into a post, the moment you touch 
it, and you come rolling to the ground, ‘by the law of gravity,” as 
your host will probably inform you—when you return with torn inex- 
pressibles to the hall, very little in humour for his dynamical disquisi- 
tions. Fortunately the Captain is a benevolent, kind-hearted man, so 
that few of bis devices are dangerous to life or limb: but it has frequent- 
ly occurred, that a visitor, who has been missing at dinner, has been 
found ata late hourin the evening fast locked in the embraces of some 
extremely ingenious man-trap, two miles perbaps from the house. A 
calamity of this kind once happened to the parson, and it has beena 
joke atthe Hall ever since,—‘ Doctor, will you take a walk in the 
shrubbery before dinner?’ Upon this occasion the Captain shewed, 
by the haste he made to the liberation of his captive, that his science 
had not extinguished his humanity. He felt so strongly that it was no 
light thing for a churehman to lose his dinner that he actually mounted 
Archimedes and rode to the rescue at fall gallop. Candour, however, 
obliges me to add, that the piece of mechanism in question was not one 
of my old friend's “ chef-d’aurres,” and his vanity was therefore not par- 
ticularly interested in the trial of its efficacy. It was my ill-luck, about 
two years ago, to be taken in asnare, on the success of whichI had 
heard him repeatedly say. “he was prepared to stake his reputation as 
an engineer.’ [ lost my dinner, of course, and should have passed a 
sharp October nightin the deer-park, but for a labourer, whom by inces- 
sant shouting I brought to my assistance, and dispatched to the hall for 
the author of my disaster. When that worthy arrived, instead of the 
regrets and sympathies I expected, his eyes danced with joy, and he was 
actually in a fever of self-congratulation; nor could I prevail upon him 
to deliver me from “ duress vile,” until he had fully explained to the by- 
standers the mechanical principle by virtue of which—I had lost my 
dinner, and narrowly escaped being frozen to death. 

I: is hard to say, whether the guests at the Hall experience more an- 
noyance from the success of the Captain's contrivances out of doors, 
or from their failure within. His machines and instruments are conti- 
nually geing out of order owing to their extreme complexity ; and it 
frequently happens, that just as “ mechanical advantage,” sohe terms it, 
has arrived at that point, where itis pastthe skiil of science to carry it 
further, the machinery stands stock-still, and momentous functions 
of the dairy, the laundry, and the kitchen, are suspended whole days 
together. No person is qualified to serve as cook at Windlass Hall, 
without possessing atolcrable knowledge of engineering. The Cap- 
tain has more than once put the following advertisement into the ‘‘ Times” 
newspaper :— 

«“ Wayren. by a fomily residing in Kent, a person qualified to serve as 
Cook. To the usual culinary abilities, he must unite a competent ac- 
quaintanee with the principles of mechanics.” 

The present “ chef de-cuisine” is a Frenchman, and either was, or pre- 
tends to have been, educated at the Polytechnic school: and, indeed, all 
his science is not teo much for his situation, for I verily believe there 
has not been for the last ten years, a sirloin of beef roasted at the Hall, 
without the joint assistance of all the mechanic powers. Never shall I 
forget the good Captain’s look of triumph on sitting down to dinner the 
Aay he succeeded for the first time in introducing the Gridiron-Penda- 
lum into his kitchen. His friend, Professor Pond, bad shewn him that 
mstrument in the Greenwich Observatory, and it immediately struck 
| him it might be applied as advantageously to the dressing of a chop as 
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to the transit of astar. “ This is a banquet,” he exclaimed, “ worthy | public capacity. Asa magistrate, he is continually exposing bimeett to 


of Haygeus himself,” helping me, as he spoke, to a mutton catlet, which | 
had been submitted to the action of the flames at least twenty minutes 
longer than the “code gourmand” warranted. To me this seemed rather | 
feeble evidence of the use of physicsin gastronomy; Philosophy, said 1 
to myself, is as bad a hand at broiling a chop, as Alfred was at baking a! 
cake. It was obvious, however, that the Captain was of a different way | 
of thinking, for he could not be persuaded to touch any thing else at ta- 
ble but the mutton cutlets, which Count Rumford bimself could noi have 
distinguished from aheap of cinders, so efficiently had the Gridiron Pen- 
dulum acquitted itself in its new function. 

The consequences, however, of so elaborate a cooking apparatus as, 
by a long series of “improvements,” has been accumulated ia the kitchen | 
ot Windlass Hail, are often much more serious than the mere overbroil- 
ing of achop. The good old family jack, which in the days of the 
Captain’s father was, as Lhave heard, almost an example of perpetual 
motion, now that it has received an accessiou of at least a buadred 
wheels, pulleys, cranks, levers, detached-escapements, and heaven 
knows what, is seldom in a rotatory condition more than three days in 
the week ; the rétis are therefore commonly deficient on the board ot 
my gallant friend, who is however tuo intrepid to allow accidents of this 
nature, no matter how frequently they occur, to shake his confidence in 
his “ Triple-Action Jack,” as he scientifically terms a machine which it 
is no easy matter to prevai! upon to act atall. When informed by his 
“ chef’ —that any of the cranks or levers have got out of order, he calm- 
ly answers—‘ Well, Auguste, never mind it to-day; itis merely the ef- 
fect of friction; I have a formula that will soon set it to rights ; we shall 
try to make out our dinner without the sirloin.” Sometimes his sister 
ventures to drop a hint about a hook and string as no bad contrivance at 
apinch; but she is sureto get an angry reprimand for her pains. It is 
amusing—that is, it would be amusing, if it were any less serious in- 
terest than dinner that was in jeopardy--to observe the effect of a dis- 
cussion of this nature upon the faces of the company at the Hal! ; how 
they fall at the ominous words, “ jack out of order,” “‘no roast beef ;” 
how they rise and brighten at the happy idea of the “houk and string ;"’ 
and how they fall lower than ever and grow dark as Erebus, when, with 
alvok of lightning and voice of thunder, the Captain spurns the propo- 
sition, as an insult to himself and a blasphemy against mechanichal sci- 
ence. This effect is particularly comic at times, when the inclemency 
of the weather or other circumstances render escape from the hall im- 
prudent. The parson, however, defies all dangers; he is certain, when- 
ever the jack is out of order, to have a child to christen, or some other 
pastoral duty to perform in a distant part of the parish. 

Breakfast affords the Captain much less scope than dinner for the dis- | 
play of his talents; butstill the chances against the success of the former | 
meal are far from being inconsiderable. The seif-replenishing tea-distiller 
may refuse to perform any one of its various functions, in which case a cup | 
of tea is out of the question, the vulgar utensil for making that delicious | 
beverage having been long-since proscribed from the Hall; or the high- | 
pressure coffee-percolator may happen to burst, in which event you are | 
well off indeed, if the loss of your coffee is the utmost extent of your 
sufferings. When [ was lastat the Hall, a young lady was nearly scald- 
ed to death in consequence of that accident having occurred. The | 
Captain was exceedingly distressed, and immediately dismissed the ser- | 
vant who, it appeared, by neglecting to dispose the safety-valve proper- 
ly, had occasioned the explosion. “I never could make that diiow.| 
he said “understand the properties of elastic fluids.” But coffee is not | 
always a certainty, even when the steam engine is in the best possible 
order, A pair of squirrels, kept solely for the purpose, grind all the cof- | 
fee that is used in the establishment. In general these nimble little ani- 
mals having no object of course but their own divertisement, keep the | 
mill turning and the family well supplied; but should they chance on 
any occasion to be idle or indisposed, you are sure to feel the effects 
of it at breakfast, particularly if you are as partial to the Mocha berry | 
as [ am. 

It is one of the peculiarities of my gallant friend, that he cannot bear 
to hear the most ordinary household utensil called by its vernacular name 
if it is practicable to give it ascientific one. I believe few persoms are | 
more intimate with him than Lam: yet I would not for fifty guineas un- | 
dertake to call the “ high-pressure coffee-percolator” a coffee-pot. One 
cay that he took me with him to inspect the office, he was accosted by | 
his groom, who mentioned amongst other matters that the pump in the | 
stable-yard was out of order. I was struck by the bitterness of manner | 
with which he received this information; and ascribed it to the failure | 
of an extraordinarily subtile piece of mechanism, which | was aware he 
had substituted for the common piston and sucker:—but I was mis- 
taken; as soun as the groom was out of hearing, he burst out with— | 
“ Pump, pump,—the fellow will never call it any thing but pump; often 
as I have dinned it into his ears, [ can pever get him to say hydraulic en- 
gine; no nothing willdo but pump, pump, pump ;"—then, after a pause 
of a few seconds, he added; “I do not want him to comprehend it; 
there is not sach an engine for raising water in the three kingdoms; but 
he might call it by its proper name—no, no; nothing will serve him but 
pump.” To illustrate the value of this unrivalled ‘‘engine for raising | 
water,’’ as the Captain was pleased to style it, itis enough to say that 
the water which supplied the house and offices was generally brought | 
upon the heads of the servants from a well at least balf-a-mile from the | 
hall. Often, under the broiling suns of July and Angust, have I heard 
them make bitter complaints upon this subject; and many a longing eye | 
have I seen them turn to the common pumps of the farmers in the neigh- | 
bourhood, any one of which I suspect the unscientific dogs would gladly 
have taken in exchange for the * hydraulic engine” in the stable yard, 
which after all had but one fault; it did not raise water. 

Itis but just, however, to state that some of the Captain's inventions 
are useful as well as ingenious. The most popular amongst his 
friends is his “‘ Dressing Barometer.” This instrument,which hangs in | 
the breakfast parlour, instead of being graduated in the usual way, is| 
marked with the ehanges of apparel appropriate to every variation of | 
season or weather; for instance, Russia duck, cloak, great-coat, dread- | 
nought, &c.; then, on the female side, pelisse, boa, shawl, parasol, pat 
tens, &c.; so that by a glance at the instrument, previous to setting out | 
on a walk ora ride, one is enabled to provide against every vicissitude 
of the weather, an advantage of no common value in such a mutable 
and capricious climate as ours. This is called at the Hall, making your 
toilette at the Captain's glass; and nothing is more usual than to hear it 
obcerved—* The glass is down to great-coat and umbrella,” or “ It is up } 
to Russia duck.”” My poor old friend ! [ do not suppose Torricelli valued 
himself so much on the original invention of the barometer, as the Cap- 
tain does upon this application of it. 

Nor can | avoid mentioning with applause an aparatus which he calls 
his “ Antiphlogistic Ladder,” by means of which, should the Hall ever 
happpen to take fire, he can descend from the windows of his bed-room 
to the ground—a height of some fifty or sixty feet—with as much ease 
as by the staircase ; avoiding at the same time the annoyance (incidental 
On such occasions to the use of the common ladder) of being roasted 
by the flames as they burst out of the lower stories. Of this contri- 
vance he is so vain-glorious, that I fear he is not so grateful os he ought 
to be to Divine Providence, for having never as yet vouchsafed him an 
opportunity for putting its utility tothe test. It has had, however, every 
trial but the fiery one. The only time it was ever my fortune to witness 
its “ modus eperandi,” was under circumstances the very reverse of 
those for which it wasintended. It was npon a wet night in February ; 
and the rain, it seems, having penetrated into the Captain's quarters, 
the thought suddenly rushed into his mind that the “ Antiphlogistic Lad- 
der” might be made as available a means of escape frem flood as 
from fire; accordingly down he came, trundiing, in a thing that resem- 
bled a bucket, along the side of the house, actually saturated by the 
water which fell from the eaves and spouts in torrents, and shouting as 
he descended—“ An extension of the principle ! an extension of the 
Principle!" My bed-room being immediately under his, the working 
of the ropes and pulleys, with the exclamations that accompanied every 
step of the operation, did not fail to awaken me; and having no doubt 
but that the Hall was at length on fire, I flung open the window, and 
calling to the Captain as he passed, asked him in Heaven's name what | 
was the matter—where had the flames broken ovt? The only reply I 
could exact, was, “ An extension of the principle; an extension of the 
principle! This, however, was enough for one who knew his habits 
so well as I did; [ saw at once that. rough asthe night was, my good old 
friend was enjoving a ride on his hobby—so I pulled down tt e window 
and retarned to hed. 


It is interesting to observe how the ruling pronensity of the Cantain’s 
mind colours every part of his conduct, not only in his private buti 


| whilst the other is opened 


SEE 


| scene.—Al every barred window, and these Were aumerous, about a do- 


the ridicule of the “ quoram,” by the occasions which he takes of exhi-| zen ruffianly beads were thrust together, to regard the chains of their 


biting his mechanicai turn, even in the administration of justice. Lo 
criminal cases he is always for the punishment of the tread-mill, which, 
he observes. is an elegant application of the principles of natural philo- 
sophy to jurisprudence. When a poacher is brought before him, he in 
vestigates rigorously the manner in which the fellow has killed or taken 
the game; and if he finds he has employed any novel or ingenious de- 
vice, he is never kuown to pronounce a severe sentence. 
who catehes a hare in a trap of his own construction will, perhaps, be 
dismissed with a lecture on the misapplication of the noble talents God 
has given him; but let him be convicted of knocking the animal down 
with astick, and he is sure to undergo the heaviest penalty of the law 

During the recent disturbances in his country, the indignation of the 
Captain against the machine-breakers knew no bounds; any other out- 
rage was pardonable; there might be some excuse for burning corn 
stacks, hay-ricks, and farm-houses; but the man who had the beart to 
demolish a thrasbing-machine was a monster, who disgraced humanity 

Hil-uatured persons said that the Captam showed more alacrity in detect 

ing or panishing offenders of this class, then he evinced in cases where 
life and limb had been outraged. This | believe to be a foul calumny ; 
for | know my gallant old friend to be a humame man; at the same 
time, [make no doubt that bis passion for mechanism transported bim 
occasionally iato an unwarrantable degree of severity towards the de- 
luded machine-breakers of Kent. It may de supposed that the farming 
implements of Windlass Hall were peculiarly the objects of attack, du 
ring the turbulent period | allade to; the contrary, however, was the 
case, and for the two following reasons :—first, the absolutely impervious 
state of the demense, which, to meet the emergency, was literally stud- 
ded all over with gins, traps, and pitfalls, of the most treacherous and 
malianant kinds; there was a spring-gun in every bush, and a snake 
under every blade of grass; in fact, it was imposible, during the dis- 
turbances, to stir more than three yards from the Hall without the ha 

zard of losing a leg or an arm. 
the machinery of the Captain's farm was far the most elaborate of any 
in the country, still it was only in theory that it worked well; it was 
too complex and delicate to have equal success in practice ; the conse- 
quence of which was, that there was more manual labour employed on 
the lands of Windlass Hall, than on any other estate perhaps in all Eng- 
land: and it was observable, that the demand for labourers increased 
with every new “improvement” introduced. 

The Captain is at present in France. His object is to be an eye-wit- 
ness of the manner in which the “guillotine” works in that country; 
for itis one of his favourite projects to introduce that scientific mode of 
execution in England. He considers it downright barbarism to put 
an intellectual bemg, like man, out of the world, by so unplilosophical 
a process as the gallows; and it 1s natural he should be of this opinion, 
for we have seen that he thinks it derogatory to the dignity even of a 
sirloin of beef, to be suspended before tne fire by a simple * hook and 
string.” 

In the postscript of his last letter, he tells me that he has invented a 
new cork leg, upon improved principles. Lam sorry to hear it, for be 
will certainly not be as careful to avoid falls as hitherto. 8. 


—_—~>— 
THE GALLEY SLAVES OF FRANCE. 
From a recent publication. 

There are few books more interesting than Vidoeq's Memoirs. Lown 
they possessed my imagination strongly for the time, and proved the im- 
pelling cause which drove me into those unvisited scenes of foreign 
life, the Criminal Court, that of the Police Correctionelic, and the prisons 
Above all, my attention, if not interest, was drawn to those unhappy 
beings, forcats or galley slaves, whose lot, though anseparated from 
their present soil, is still far more to be commiserated than that of our 
expatriated convicts. 

About « mile distant from one of the southern barriers of Paris, a pa- 
lace was built during our Henry the Sixth’s brief snc precarious posses 
sionof French royalty, by the Bishop of Winchester. ft was known 
by the name of Winchester, of which, however, the French kept con- 
tinually clipping and changing the consonants, until the Anglo-Saxon 


| Winchester dwindled into the French appellation of Bicétre. The | 


Biehbp's old palace was treated as unceremonionsly as his name, being 
burnt in some of the civil wars. But there is this advantage in a suinp 
tuous edifice, that its very ruins suggest the thought and supply the 
means of rebuilding it. Bieétre, accordingly, reared its head, and is 
now a straggling mass of building, containing a inad house, a poor-house, 
a hospital, and a prison. 

To see itis a matter of trifing difficulty, except on one particular day 
—that devoted to the rivetting of the chaine. A surgeon, however, be- 
longing to the establishment, promised to procure me admission, and on 
receiving his summons, I started one forenoon for Bicetre. Mortifying 
news awaited my arrival. The convicts had plotted a general insurrec- 
tion and escape, which “y to have taken place on the preceding 
night. Ithad been discover@d in time, however, and such precautions 
taken, as completely prevented even the attempt. The chief of these 
precautions appeared in half a regiment of troops, that had bivouacked 
all night in the square adjoining the prison, and were still some lying, 
some loitering about. Striet orders bad been issued. that no strangers 
should be admitted to witness the ceremony of rivetting; and the turn- 
keys and gaolers, in appearance not yet recovered from the alarm of the 
preceding evening, refused to listed to either bribe, menace, or solicita- 
tion. It was confoundedly vexatious Whilst expostulating with the 
turnkey, I caughtaglimpse through a barred window of the interior 
court, athwart which the chains lay extended, whilst in one railed off 
even from this the convicts were crowded, marching round and round— 
precaution forbade their remaining still—and uttering from time to time 
such yells and imprecations as might deafen and appala Mohawk, “I 
have caught a glimpse at least,” thought I, as we were unceremoniously 
turned out. 

My friend, the surgeon, bade us, however, not despair. When the 
man of influence arrived be boped to prevail; and in the mean time be 
led usto view the other curiosities of Bicetre. There was the well, the 
kitchen, the anatomical theatre. The courts were crowded with aged 
paupers, whoeach well knew that his carcase would andergo what lace- 
ration the scalpel of my friend and his comrades chose to inflict upon it. 


| But the thought seemed not to affect them so much as it did us. Me- | 


thought the business of dissecting dead subjects might have been carried 
on more remote from the living candidates; but | was wrong, for mys- 


| tery and secrecy always beget fear. 


The mad-house was another curiosity. It contains many whose brain 
the revolution of July, 1830, hadturned. One man, a fine youth, had 
travelled on toot from a distant part of the kingdom, to shed his bluod as 
a sacrifice to the memory of Napoleon. He gave his last france to ob- 
tain admission within the pillar of the Place Vendome, and when there 
opened the veins of both his arms, erying out, “1 offer the blood of the 
brave tothe mapes ot Napoleon.” 
trasied with a face pale as death. He had lost so much blood that few 
hopes were entertained of his recovery. 

But by far the most curious patient of the mad-house, was a young man 
who imagined himself to be a woman. He was handsome, but not fe- 
minine in appearance. He adored a little mirror, with which he was 
gratified. Kags of all colours were his delight; and he had made a pre- 
cious collection. His coquetry was evident; and he answered perti- 
nently all questions, never belying at the same time bis fixed opinion, 
that he was endowed with a maiden’s charms. 

We looked over the book of reports, and found seven-eighths of the 
female patients to have become deranged from love; whilst, with the 


majority of the males, the hallucination proceeded from disappoint. | 
ments ofambition. Surprised, | could make out no case of a religious | 


maniac; glad, 1 could discover none of a stadent. 

We now returned to machinations for the purpose of entering the for- 
bidden prison. Aprons were banded us, not unlike abarber's. They 
were surgeons’ aprons, always worn by those of the establishment when 
on duty. Might not then the barbers’ aprons be a tradition of the bar 
her-surgeons? I refrained from asking the question in that company 
The scheme was, that we should pass for Caralins—such is the nickname 


lof French studentsin chirurgery—and in this quality demard admission 


The Cerberus of the prison grinned at the deceit, but wearied and 
amused by our importunities, he actually opened the quicket and admit 
tedus. There are two grated doors of thie kind, one always locked 
In an instant we were in Pandemonium 

The buildings, which surrounded and formed the courts, evidently 


his| the oldest and strongest of Bicetre, harmonised in dinginess with the 


A peasant | 


The second reason was, that though | 


His rolling black eye was now con- | 


| companions.— What a stady of physiognomy! ‘The murderer's scowl 
} was there, by the side of the laughing countenance of the va abond, 
| whose shouts and jokes formed a kind of tenor to the muttere impre. 
cations of the other, Here and there was protruded the fine, open, 
high-tronted head,—pale, striking, feature, and dark looks, of some fe- 
lon of intellect and natural soperiority; whilst by bis side, ignominy 
looked stupidly and maliciously ov. A handsome little fellow at one 
of the grates, was dressing his hair unconciously with most agitated fin- 
gers, evidently affected by the scene. Our question of * What are you 
in fort” aroused bim. “False signing a billet of twenty thousand 
| franes,” replied be, with astrug and a smile. “And be. your neigh- 
, boar?” asked we cautiously, concerning one of a fine, thoughtful, philo- 
| sophie, and passionate countenance. “ Ha! you may askk—be gave bis 
mistress a potion, for the purpose of merely seducing her, and it turned 
out to be poison—a caralin like yourselves.” Bat these made no part 
of the chatne. 
The convicts destined for this operation were kept in movement 
round a postin an edjoining court, and were shouting, rarely in intelli- 
gible language, to their companions Joy was the aniv ersal tone anda 
sniviller ran imminent danger, One poor tellow Lremarked holding 
down his bead, when be was saluted with a kick from him who followed, 
andthe objargation, Tu es forcat, toi, heaam!—'' You @ convict, and durst 
be sad.” These men were all onmanacted. Methoughta general rush 
on their part both practicable and iormidable, One half must have 
perished. andthe other ball might have escaped. 
They were now marched oul (rom the inner court in batches of thirty 
ata time, drawn up in rank, ste ipped, and examined with such rigid scra- 
tiny as I dare not precise. ‘They were then marched and placed along 
one of the extended chains, and made to sit down, resting it in their laps. 
A square fetter was then fitted and placed around the neck of each. In 
this, before, some detached links from the chain were placed, whilsta 
huge smith proceeded to riveteach from behind, Fixing akind of mova- 
ble anvil behind the convici’s back, the fetter that encircled his neck was 
brought with its jeint upon it, and hall a dogen blows of the sledge ri 
vited the captive inextrically to the main ebain and to his iwenty-nine 
comrades. The smith must be adroit at his task, and the convict steady 
in his position; tor, es the fetter is tight round the neck, the bammer, in 
its blow, must pass within a quarter of an inch of bis skull, and a wince 
| on his part might prove fatal. ‘This, indeed, isthe trying moment, when 
the stoutest cheek is blanched. The sturdiest frame, shaken by the blows 
of the sledge, then betrays emotion, and tears of penitence are at that 
moment almost alwaysscen to fall, On sitting down, each hedin gene- 
ral an airof bravado, produced ine great measure by the regards ot the 
| seemingly more hardened rofiians trom the windows. Under the rivet- 
ing there was no smie; whilst alter it, apathy was affected or resumed, 
each endeavouring to make bis iron collar as supportable aad comforta 
ble as possible, by eoveloping itin a handkerchiet, and guaranteeing the 
neck from its ebill or galling. 

When the chaine was completed, its wearers were made to stand up. 
They formed themselves in couples, the chain running betwiat two ranks, 
and they watked round the yard to take their first lesson in their galling 
exercise. They are thus fettered together Ul they reach Brest or Tou- 
lon. The choice is leit to them of walking or being carried in carts, 
more provender being given to those who make the journey on foot 
| ‘The only part of their babiliments, which seemed left to themselves 

fo prov ide, was” covering for the head, the red or green cap being given 
them only upon entering the bagne. For their journey, some of the 
fellows bad provided themselves with strange head gear, mostly made 
of straw; one had a three-covked hat; others, one of all kinds of outré 
shapes. 


A prime vagabond had woven for bimsella complete and mag 
nificent tiara, precisely like the Roman Poatifl sin form, and surmount- 
ed by across. This was the Pope the Pope ol the Chawne, and | never 
heard a shout 80 appalling, as that with which his appearance was wel- 
comed by the prisoners (rom the windows of the building. They dan- 
ced, they yelled, tore and tumbled over each other in the most exube- 
rant delight, throsting their crowded beads and distorted features almost 
through the gratings. Lhave gleaned trom it quite an idea of a scene 
of merriment and exaltation below. 

The said Pope was a very eatraordinary fellow: aslight air form, 
pointed featares, and eyes that were penetrating, despite their common 
shade of grey. He was called Champenois, his real name unknown, not 
more than three-and twenty, aod the Lieutenant of the Chaine said, one 
| of the most talented and extraordinary characters that he bad ever met 
with. He had been the prime mover of the intended insurrection, but 
without a proof against him, except bis universal authority, unusual ia 
so young afhief. His physiognumy was one, which it required nota 
| second look in order to remember for ever. 

Another figure struck me, not so much as singular in itself, as in con- 
trast with those around, It struck me as that of an English eabin-boy, 
a pale, freckled, ill-conditioned lad. On following the calling over of 
the register in roll, [ found my conjecture too true. He was an anfortu- 
nate young sailor, a native of England, guilty of some misdemeanour, 
and hy name Aikin. He understood not a word of French, but pro- 
tested with a shake of his head against his being English; patriotiso had 
in him outlived honesty and self-respect. Lspoke to him in English, 
jhe wept, but would not reply, puckering up his poor lips inall the 
agony of his desolate condition. Lwas glad to remark the humani 
ty with which he had been chained to a prisover, pensive and downecast 
like himeelt. 

There were some cases certainly hard; one ortwo for resisting the 
gen-d armeree iva riot at Rouen, Hae transport a rioter, unless under 
aggravated circumstances, is grievous enough; but after the revolution 
jot July, that hallowed riot, to make a galley-slave of a brave for resist- 
ing the police, must have been at least surprising to him. ‘The tri- 
bunal no doubt felt the necessity of severity; and we acknowledged 
it all in deploring the degradation of these poor devils for an act, 
which in so many thousand others was, at the moment, extolled to the 
skies asthe acme of heroism. But justice hath Ler lottery-wheel as well 
as fortune. 

As the last chaine was completing, an ecclesiastic went round to collect 
money of the visitors. Butas there were few, so were the offerings. 
The convicts at the same time produced the fruits of their ingenuity in 
straw work-boxes, needic-cases, carved ivory and wood. The guardians, 
| to do them justice, seemed humane. The lientenant of the chaine him- 
self could not have been the ruffian, such as Vidoog represents the Ar- 
| gousin to be. He bad an honest countenance. And yet it was disagree- 
| able to see the military uniform on such a man—it was truly degrading 
to the soldiers’ profession. 

The bagne at Toulon, the destination of the members of the chaine, 
| Was re spectably peopled when L visited it some years ago. It contained 

amongst others, Sarrazin, a famous general, who had deserted to us from 
| Bonaparte, aod whose works on the Spanish and other campaigns, are 
still read with interest. The general had caught the inexcusable babit of 
| marrying a wile in each town wherein he was quartered, and was sent 
to the gallies for trigintagamy. They boasted a bishop too amongst the 
conviets at Toulon, a merry little fellow, that bore his fate gaily, and 
| who still contrived to exercise « kind of spiritual sopremacy over bis un- 
| fortunate comrades, 
| The ingenuity and bardihood of these men is surprising. Despite 
the vigilance, the ramparts, the fetters, and the logs, they escape hourly 
and daily ;—at what risk is manifest from the regulations, by which three 
| cannon shots always announce the disappearance of a convict, serving 
| to warn the peasants, and call them to earn the handsome reward given 
| to whoever arrests one of the branded fugitives. ‘They are easily recog- 
_ nized by the halt in one limb; as they are wont to drag after them that 
which has been accustomed tu the bullet. 
| The only porsuits that seem to pervade the bagac, are those of eating 
and dying: with the exception of escape, all others are denied. And 
those who have given up the latter hope, confine their thoughts either to 
| bettering their meagre fare of beans, orto getting rid of existence in 
| the most advantageous way. It is remarkable and degrading to observe the 
| utmost haman ingenaily and industry employed, in orderto procure a 
| dish of potatoes fried in grease once in the week. Yet such is the luxu- 
ry of « forcat, and he must labour for it harder than even an Hibernian 
pessant, or a poet of the same line. 
The more philosophic, who scorn the luxury of potatoes, and with it 
| the life that affords no other, meditate how best to get rid of existence; 
and this they effect almost ever in one way: viz., by killing their most 
obeosious keeper, and thus earning the guillotine. 
It isa frequent scene in the bagne, that of an execution. 
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fhe Albion, 


every week or fortnight. All the convicts are obliged to attend, forthe | put in practice but a few movewents established for a pms ad 
irpose of striking them with terror, and working contrition and good | home, I will enumerate those few, and this i do from ocular demon- | 
haviour inthem. Alas! it isa huge mistake. For these days are ol | stration. Marching either in close column, half, whole, or at quarter 
all others days of féte to them. Their countenances are marked by uni- | distance ; the formation either into line or square from colema, as cir- 
versal joy, and they shout congratulation, aot condolences, to their com- cumstances may require ; advancing or retiring in square; wey, or 
rade about to perish. Death to them is indeed an escape. Its ceremo- retiring in bine, covered by skirmishers; taking ground to the right or. 
ny isto them a marriage feast: and decapitation, what a black job wasto 


left by a march in coluian, and wheeling a solid column to the right or 
Lord Portsmouth,—the only variety aod excitement that could give a left. To those who served throughout the Peninsular Ww a, — at 
spur to their heavy and painful existence. Waterloo, Lappeal; and would ask them, if they ever w som , during 
Speak as we may against the pains of death, this is worse, not only | the whole of that period, any other mancuvres periormed by our own 
physically but morally; forit degrades humanity far lower than is con- army or by that of the French. ; Pot pepe 
ceivable. The French have on idea that they can imitate the American The few above enumerated I do, with all due de hoor e o y ‘ - 
mode of punishment by solitary confinement. This again w il bee still | respondent, conceive to be as simple and as near periec g mee He. 
worse than the galleys; since religious consolation ean alone redeem or, Thev sufficed at least to gain never-fading laurels for the — h army, 
ameliorate man in this state of durance ; and as this makes no part of | and to bring it vietorivasly out of every sanguinary battle without wey 
the French system, I cannot help thinking the gutllotine more merciful, tion, iu which it was opposed to the very best and most tg put 
than either their bagne or their solitary cells. ‘ all the continental troops, from 180) in Egy pt, to the termination of the | 
| warat Waterloo in 1815. ‘he system therefore is quite perfect enough 
to satisfy me, and I am for *‘ letting well alone ;" although Lam not one of 
those so bigoted to old systems, as to believe that improvements way not 


— a 
MODERN TROOPS AND TACTICS—CAVALRY AND, 
INFANTRY. "yi 

From the United Service Journal | Bat “J M.” in objecting to the tactics of our infantry, appears to 
I have perused an article in the United Service Journal for the month | think, that to the defectiveness of “ the system, as he styles it Is to be 
of March 1832, wherein a correspondent, who signs himself J. M. has) attributed our not having taken more prisoners at the battle of \V ittoria, 
entered into a farther discussiun on the same subject of which he pre- | and on other occasions during the war. He cannot, however, be igno- 


| valry are not diametrically opposite to bis own. 
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viously treated for ’ 
Albion ef June Ith, June 25th, and July Oth of Vol. 10.) if Lunder- 
stand that correspondent rightly, his assertion may be summed up briefly 
thus. —The tactics of our infantry ure highly defective—the musket and 
bayonet isa rickety, ziz zag, unhandy instrament” —and squares of in- 
faniry when attacked by cavalry, will inevitably be broken and destroy- 
ed, provided the horsemen know and do their duty ; the fire deliver- 
ed from « square being described by him as “a wretched volley of 
musketry.”” Thus much for the tactics, arms and helplessness of infantry 

Our cavalry ore censured for a want of that chivalrous spirit: and 
daring that existed amongst them at the affairs of Villiers en-couche, 
and at Cateau Cambresis; bat they are assured that if in future they 
ride boldly and with determination at infantry in square neither the 
bayonet of the foot soldier, nor the weak, inoffensive fire trom bis musket, 
will avail: and that the square must inevitably be annihilated, 

Tam at all times unwilling to enter into controversies merely for the 
sake of so doing; but really the creed of your correspondent is so mach 
at variance with that of the majority of the oldest and most experienced 
officers, that Leannot refrain from offering a few remarks; and this Ido 
in the spirit of good feeling, for which t hope J. M. will give me credit, 
however great may be the difference of our opinions on these matters. 
I beg to observe also, that my notions are not tounded on theory, but on 
practice; and having participated in the whole of the Peninsuiar cam- 


paigns, as likewise the battles of Quatre Bras and Waterloo, [trust 1} 


shall not be considered presumptuous in giving an opinion. It is not 
my intention to enter into a detail of the mode of warfare pursued by 
the ancients, for Lconceive it to be a matter of perfect inditference to us 
of the present day, what system of tactics the Grecians and Romans 
adopted, or the mode which they found most efficacious for breaking the 
beads of their opponents; my object being to offer a few remarks on 
modern warfare. [will candidly confess, before | proceed to touch on 
those matters, that although it is much the fashion, even to the present 
day (especially with those whose campaigns have never extended be- 
yond the perusal of afew military volumes by the fireside), to draw 
comparisons between the soldiers of old and those of the present time, 


in the Number of the Journal for May 1831. (See) 


rant of the fact, that an army of Frenchmen having the start of their ene- 
mies, and being resolved to beat « rapid retreat, abandoning their artil- 
\Jery, baggage, and the whole materiel of their army, bad most indispu 
| tably the power of getting away from their pursuers. unless it can be 
| satisfactorily proved that Frenchmen are less vimble of feet than English- 
imen. I confess myself, therefore, unable to guess what system of tactics 
| would have enabled the Duke of Wellington’s army to make more pri- 
| soners on that occasion; unless, indeed, 4 considerable portion of our 
| troops could, by some stroke of magic, have menaged to gain the high 
| road to Pampluna, and have thus placed our beaten foe between two | 
| fires. That victory was considered of no little importance, either by 
| friends or foes, for it enabled the Duke of Wellington forthwith to over- 
| look France from the Pyrenean passes, to menace, and finelly to invade | 
| that ‘sacred territory.” True itis, and universally known moreover, 

that Marshal Soult, not many weeks after the disasters of the French at | 

Vittoria, contrived to make a dash with overwhelming numbers at a 
| handful of our troops in the Pyrenean passes, and to win his way nearly 
| to Pampluna, and it is equally certain, that one half of our army beat him 
to his heart’s content; and after a succession of contests amongst the 
mountains, drove his army back into France, after it had sustained a 
loss of fifteen thousand men. Here again the tactics and the system of 
our army proved successful. 

‘The writer in question seems to look down with something nearly 
approaching to sovereign contempt on the unfortunate infantry soldier 





poor, ineflicient weapon, especially against cavalry ; and has, moreover, 


| taken the trouble to calenlate how many Frenchmen fell at Waterloo | 
| by the fire of our infantry; by which calculation “J. M.” says, ‘all | 
| the exertion of two men during an entire day only brought down one | 


| enemy “J. M.” will perhaps excuse my observing, that his 
| estimate of the number of French who fell at Waterloo is very much 
| lower indeed than any Lever saw or heard of before. It has been rated 
at nearly double his statement. But this is a point which [ do not pretend 
to determine. Now as ‘J. M.” condemns without hesitation the mus- 
ket and bayonet, is he prepared to suggest some better and more for- 


qeoerr 


| 
of the present day, iaasmuch as he considers his musket and bayonet a| battles? 
| 


Let it be borne in mind, that it was not merely a contest between ca 
valry and infantry on ground highly favourable for the operations of the 
former, but that a numerous and powerful artillery played incessantly on 
the British squares me to each attack of the French cavalry. In 
spite, nevertheless, of the dreadful eps made in our masses by the 
French batteries, the British infantry did manage to hold its ground, to 
beat the French cavalry in every attack they made, and moreover with- 
out having a single square penetrated. But “J. M.” accuses the 
Frenca cavalry of not having charged in right good earnest up to the 
British squares, but, on the contrary, of opening right and left on re- 
ceiving our fire, and then retiring. So at least Funtenand “J. M.;" 
and, if I bave misconstrued his statement, I can assure him it is quite un- 
intentional, and I crave his pardon. 

I was one of the many who on that memorable day witnessed with 
admiration the enthusiastic bravery displayed by those brave cuirassiers, 
nor have lever heard two opinions on the subject; and, I can assure 
“J. M.” Siat be will find but few, if any. of those who fought at Quatre 
Bras and Waterloo, whose opinions as tothe eonduct of the French ca- 
It may be questioned 
whether Earope, or the world at large, ever produced a body of better 


| be effected from time to time. j cavalry than the cuirassiers in question; still they failed in every at- 


tempt on our infantry squares, although aided by a most overwbelm- 
ing artillery, and stimu ated by the preserce of their Emperor. 

It may be as well in this place to remind ‘‘ J. M."’ that the splendid 
British brigade of infantry which he describes as being broken and upset 
by the French eavalry at Albuera, were not formed in squares, but on the 


| contrary in line, or rather in the act of deployment; and that they were 


already shattered by a murderous fire of artillery and musketry. 
The French lancers had therefore nothing to boast of on that occa- 
sion; sor does that instance tend to shake my position in the least 
as to the comparative powers of cavalry and infantry ona plain. If J. 
M.’s" calculation be correct, wherein he states that ‘ it required the 
exertion of two men during a whole day to bring down one enemy at 
Waterloo,” Ltrust he will not take it amiss if lL beg him also to make 
a calculation as to the number of the enemy who fell on the 
following occasions, and the time that was required to kill or wound 
thei. 

In the action near Sabugal, on the 3d of April 1811, fought princi- 
pa!ly by Colonel Sidney Beckwith's brigade of the light division, Col. 
Napier says—‘‘In this bloody encounter, which lasted scarcely an hour, 
the French lost three bundred killed, and twelve hundred wounded,” 
&c. Perhaps “J. M.” is not aware that by far the majority of the fif- 
teen hundred Frenchmen who were disabled or killed on this occasion, 
fell by the fire of the 43d regiment, and halfa battalion of the 95th ri- 
flemen; or, in other words, about 1] or 12 hundred British infantry 
put hors du combat, in one hour, considerably more than their own num- 
ber, without the aid of cavalry or artillery, and merely with that mus- 
ket and bayonet which be so despises. How will this tally with his cal- 
culation as to the pumber of rounds of musketry fired to no purpose in 


Baron Bock’s brigade of German cavalry did succeed in breaking a 
square of French infantry, which had been shamefully ebandoned by its 
cavalry, tbe morning alter the battle of Salamanca; and, as 1 belong- 
ed to the column of infantry which marched in support of our cavalry, 
, and as we arrived at the scene of action a few minutes after it had ter- 

minated, | had an opportunity of seeing that although the square did give 
| way (it isthe only instance Jiave ever witnessed) nearly one hundred 
of the brave German cavalry were killed or wounded, and that too ina 
| few minutes; aproof sufficient to establish the fact that the “ miserable 
| fire of musketry,” of an infantry square occasionally does mischief. 


unfavourable to the latter, Leannot become a convert to that doctrine; | midable weapon for our infantry ? 
neither do | credit those who assert that we have been constantly dege-| He states, that ‘“tco thousand Highlanders vt Prestonpans, armed 
nerating from the days of Casarto the present period. | with broadswords and targets, overthrew at the first onset nearly three 


| 


Colonel Napier, alluding to the march made by the light brigade un- | thousand British infantry ;’’ and he adds, that “ although the British in- | 


der Gen, Craufurd the day it reached Talivera, very justly observes, | fantry in 1745 could neither move nor form with the rapidity of modern 
“Had the historian Gibbon lived in those days, he wight have spared | infantry, and although they used wooden ramrods, which were liable to 
his sneers about the effeminacy of modern -olders.” This brigade of | break, still the defeat above mentioned did not result from any tardi- 
modern soldiers contrived to march upwards of sixty English miles in | ness of movement on the part of the King’s troops, or from their wooden 
about twenty six or twenty-seven hours; and it ought not to be forgot- 
ten that for some days before, the troops had been irregularly supplied | ed by the Highlanders, and a charge could leave no time for agore than 
with bread; that they performed this march in the hottest time of the | one or two volleys.” 

fear, and in the hottest part of Earope; that water to quench their Let us suppose a similar experiment to have been tried in our own 
thirst was with the utmost difficulty io be procured on those sunburnt | day. 
plains; and that together with knapsack, great coat, fire arms, eighty | Highlanders, [ care not which,) armed with broad swords, attack a 
rounds of amunition, accoutrements, canteen, aud havresack, &c. the | brigade of British infantry of equal numbers, formed for line, either in 


soldier carried a heavy load; and finally, that the brigade reached Ta- | a close or open country, and armed with muskets, bayonets, and bail- 


| 
lavera in a compact, well-formed body, having left but very few strag- | cartridge. Admitting the British infantry to have only time to deliver 
glers on the road. 
particulars, If the charge of “degeneration” made by many against 
modern soldiers be correct, a Roman legion would, by the rule of three, 
have porformed the same distance in thirteen hours, which oceupied the 


sailants would have the most remote_chance of success? I hold the 


musket and bayonet alone, exclusive of 








No thinking and unprejudiced person will ailow himself to be so far 
deceived, as to credit that any body, either of Grecian or Roman sol- 


in a shorter space of time, in better order, or with so few stragglers from | business. 
their ranks. How long the notion will continue to hold its ground, as to | 


Two thousand-of Bonaparte’s imperial guard, (or two thousand 


I had the honour to belong to the light brigade ; and | two volleys of musketry (the latter of the two being reserved until the at- 
as | accompanied it on that occasion, am ready to voueh for all the above | tacking party arrived within ten yards of the line), and then to charge 
with the bayonet, can “J. M.”’ really persuade himself that the as- 


| The whole of the French infantry on this occasion was rated at seven 
| hundred men; if therefore one face of the square was charged by the 
| German cavalry, that one face, amounting to four hundred and twenty-five 
men, brought to the ground in @ minute or tivo, a number of its enemy, 
| equalling nearly one fourth part of the face of the square; viz. ninety-five 
men, as admitted by “J, M.” if L mistake not. 

‘ol. Talbot, at the head of the 14th Light Dragoons, in 1810, charged 
two companies of French infantry in square on an open plain, without 


| 


ramrods ; for the King’s troops were drawn up and formed when assail- | being able to make the leastimpression on it. The gallant 14th pip not 


OPEN RIGHT AND LEFT as “J, M.”’ accuses the French cuirassiers of 
having done at Waterloo, but those who were knocked down by the 
fire, reached the square. Colonel Talbot, whose body | saw a few minutes 
after he fell, bore marks of bayonet wounds, as did likewise the dead bo- 
dies of many of his brave followers; a proof that they nobly did their 
duty, alihough unable to break the diminutive square of one hundred 
and eighty men. Here then we have another example (if such be re- 
quired) to show that six or seven hundred of as good and gallant horse- 
men as the British army ever boasted, proved not a match tor two compa- 
nies of infantry ona plain. Again—near El Bodon in 1811—(this I con- 
clude is the occasion to which “J. M.”’ alludes when speaking of “ vol- 
| leys of musketry being fired at Fuente Guinaldo’’) Gen. Colville’s brigade 





e powder and ounce of lead, to | resisted successtully, and with the utmost bravery and steadiness, a nu- 
light brigade twenty-siz. | be a more formidable weapon than a sword; and, therefore, as two vol- 


|merous French cavalry aided by artillery, and this too on a plain. 


leys, or even one poured in steadily at a few yards distance, would inev- | Three sides of the infantry square were charged at the same instant by the 
itably have the effect of shattering the ranks of the assailants most cruelly | French dragoons, but all their efforts failed, and this gallant band eflect- 
diers, that ever drew the breath of life, could have made a similar march | a charge with the bayonet would speedily put the finishing stroke to the 


ed their retreat in presence of the enemy without disorder. [rode over 
| the ground some days after the termination of that affair, and I can assure 


ow t The British infantry were doubtlessly as brave in 1745 as those of | ‘J. M.” that the fire from the British square was anything but harmless, 
the vast superiority of the soldiers of Greece and Rome over those of | the present day, but even “J. M.” admits that they could neither move 


if [might be allowed to form an opinion from the numbers of dead bo- 


modern days, it is hard to say; for the delusion, the humbug, (L cannot | nor form with the rapidity of modern infantry: and I need not remind | dies on the field. 


but so term it,) has been handed down from father to son, from gene- | him that the capability of moving quickly and correctly are no inconsi- 
ration to generation; and it w''t probably continue to be handed down | derable attainments. 


to the end of the chapter. of the infantry in 1745 was so quick and accurate as is row the case. 


I beg leave, moreover, to doubt w hether the fire 


The French army under Napoleon in Egypt never hesitated to place 
its infantry in masses, and to advance across the plaias in face of swarms 
of Turkish and Mameluke cavalry ; and I have never heard or read of one 


It is customary to teach the schoolboy at an early age to look with | Numbers of French officers, who were opposed during the last war to | instance of the French squares being thrown into disorder by those 


wonder and admiration at the extraordinary feats of the soldier of old, | ailthe continental troops as well as to our own, have oniversally de- 

and, at the same moment, he is instructed to look down with contempt | scribed the fire of the British infantry as much quicker, and more accurate- 

on the exploits of those of his own time. When, however, we arrive at | /y dirceted, than that of any other army in Europe. I state this, because 

the age which enables us to think for ourselves, it behoves us to view | “J. M." in his paper in the U. 8. Journal of Mey 1831, speaking of the 

these subjects fairly and dispassionately, and not to allow our judgment | British infantry, terms them “ individually very bad shots.” T 

to be blinded by the lessons instilled into our minds, too often, by pedan- | nions, however, delivered on that point 4 

tic pedagogues. 
Tie author of “Recollections of the Peninsula,” speaking of the | deference to, even had [not been enabled to form some judgment from 

defence of Thermopyle (notwithstanding his veneration for the sol. | my own personal observations and experience. 

diers of that period) says, he is of opinion that an equal number of | Ladmit that * J. M.” has not suggested the introduction of Highland 


British grenadiers would have maintained the pass with the same | broad swords in the place of muskets and bayonets for our intantry; 
degree of bravery and devotion; and in this [ quite agree with the | but as he appears to despise the latter weapons so thoroughly, Lhave 


author. some little curiosity to know what he would substitute for it. 
I shall et ener be considered heretical by those who blindly wor- | of those old-fashioned persons who entertain a much higher opinion of 

ship the exploits of the ancients, and at the same moment affect to hold 

excessively cheap those of modern soldiers, if I question whether the | who have witnessed the movement of large armies during a succession 

murderous discharges of round shot, shells, grape and musketry, and the | of campaigns, in order to ascertain whether infantry is not the only per 


The opi- | places some thirty-five or forty years since. 
y our enemies, who have so | it requires experience alone to make it equal, if not superior to any ca- 
| often felt the effect of our fire, I shouldfeel disposed to pay some little 


lam one 


the musket and bayonet; and it is almost needless to appeal to those 


| horsemen, brave as they are acknowledged to have been. So many in- 

stances can be adduced to the contrary, that cannot by any means 
jagree with “J.M.” in thinking the British cavalry wanting in that 
chivalrous spirit which they evinced at Cateau Cambresis, and at other 
On the contrary, I believe 


valry on earth; but the probabilities are mach against its having the same 
experience as the infaatry, unless indeed we should again be engaged in 
a protracted struggle similar to that in the Peninsula. 

That Lentertain opinions very different from ‘J. M.” as to the arms 
and tactics of infantry, and their capability of resisting cavalry, | have 
plainly stated, and for which I conclude he will consider no apology 
necessary ; my object being to prove that infantry, so far from being an 
inferior arm, is by far the most perfect and formidable of any. 

An Oxp Sorpier. 

London, March 16th, 1832. 
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pete — te | are we ae of our + she are wave Sect arm—the only arin which can mews, Sight, and march inde pendently LY ELL’S PRINCIPLES OF G EOL( GY. VOL. Il. 
repeatedly exposed, would not have been found infinitely less and alone, unsupported by cavalry and artillery, if required to do so, , , werrar 

palatable, more trying to the nerves of the Grecian and the Roman sol- | either in an open or in an intersected country. Can a body of cavalry, From the last Quarterly Review.—[ Continued. } 

diers, and have made much wider gaps in their phalanxes, than the unaccompanied by the other arms, make its way through a hostilecoun-| ‘Thata very great or very small exercise of certain organs may aug 


Weapons with which they were wont to be assailed. 
haps, be deemed exceedingly sceptical if L entertain further doubts, rocks, and defiles?) No:—a handful of infantry will stop them ina 
whether the heroes of old would have met the storm of modern war- wood, in a defile, or against enclosures. The whole military world 


fare with more unfliching bravery than was evinced by those who fought | knows that ten, twenty, ora hundred pieces of artillery dare not proceed 


at Borodin, Leipsic, Corunna, Talavera, Aibuera, Waterloo, and in a | through a hostile country unless strongly escorted by either or both of 
thousand other fields. Finally, Lam of opinion that the soldiers of olden | the other arms 1 ’ ' 
time were neither mure nor less than men: that they were brave men | any country alone. Ina country chequered with hill and dale 
too: but Thope to be pardoned for presuming to believe that they ex- 1 , 


I shall also, per- try, through a country diversified with hill and dale, plains, woods, 


Infantry, on the other haod, can make its way across 


ment, diminish, and modify them ;—that in new conditions of life, new 
powers of accommodation in animals may be called into play,—we have 
already stated; but the same observations by which we learn that this is 
| so, teaches us likewise that this mutability has its laws and its limits; — 
fixed laws and narrow limits. How wild then and unphilosophical is it 


| to attempt to snatch up the first phrase of nature's lecture, without allow- 


, Moun- | ing her to finish her sentence; to catch at her confession of certain mo- 
tain and plain, rock and river, this arm of the service can never be put out derate changes of particular kinds under certain circumstances, and to 


celled those of the present day in no one of those qualities most to be | of its place, provided that it be made of such troops as are really deserv- | insist upon it that she means to say indefinite changes of entirely dif- 


appreciated in men who follow the profession of arms. 

now take leave of Greeks and Romans, and | beg to offer an apolo- 
zy for this very long digression. As to our tactics, | never was a blind 
admirer of all the mancuvres introduced by the late Sir D. Dundas for 
the drill of our infantry, inasmuch asl know that some of thei were 
utterly impracticable under the fire of an enemy: and the same objec- 
tion may be found to some of the movements established for the infunt- 
ty within the last ten years. In admitting this, however, Lam of opi 
nion that during along interval of peace, it is well to make regiments so | ty of infantry in square over cavalry, in any description of country, a 
handy, that you may tern and twist them about in all shapes with ease ; ‘ ) ‘ if 
commanding officers of battallions nevertneless directing the 
ATTENTION to the instruction of those under them in the 
fee maneuvres which they will, in reality, ever be called on to perform | which lasted 
in face of an enemy, aud in making them perfect in those few above all | whole of w 


ing of the name of infantry. 
to such troops as were constantly in the habit of coming in contact witl 
each otberin the Peninsula, from 1808 to 1814. 


to the capability of infantry in square to resist cavalry. 
admits, that the battles of Marengo, Auerstadt, Aspern, and Waterloo 


of cavalry. Such battles are proofs so incontrovertible of the superioti 


ir carer | minds of all unbiassed persons. 


without intermission for nine hours, throughout th 
hich not one single square was broken, alth« 


Asthere are always some tacticians to be found holding opinions 
diametrically opposite to the generality of others, and if 1 have ven jever as to 


tured to assert that aregiment when in the field will be cal ed on to | soldier? 


tron never surpassed was so conclusive as to set the question at re at fo 


the superiority of the musket and bayonet of the fox 








{ allude not to raw, half-formed levies, but | ferent kinds 


were gained by the firmness of the infantry in withstanding the altacks 


to require no small degree of logic to do away with that Opinion in the 


ugh assailed | 
. ; 
| hour after hour by the French cuirassiers (with a bravery and determina 


Because orgens may become larger by use and less by 
) | disuse, therefore it is held that new organs may be produced, though bere 
| the analogy of the mode of production is necessarily utterly obliterated. 


Instances in abundance may be adduced in support of my opinion as | Because animals are strenuous in exercising powers which they feel 
“J. M.” indeed 


they possess, in seeking gratifications which they know they like, there - 
fore they were al one time still more urgent in trying to exercise powers 
unfelt and unknown, and strained still more eagerly after acquisitions 
.| of which they could not guess the nature. And because muscular 
| efforts and nervous sensations can produce certain physical effects di- 
rectly upon the human frame, therefore such causes may also produce 





s 





Will it be denied that the struggle be- | complex contrivances quite dissimilar or opposite to those which physt- 
few, the very | tween the French cavalry and the squares of our infantry at Waterloo, | cal causation could occasion. 


Let it be supposed that the effort to seize 
e | its prey might tend to lengthen the legs of a spider;—but what effort 
could tend to make it construct an apparatus for secreting a gelatinous 
substance, to the end that, when the many generations had elapsed in 
r| which such an organization could be established, the creature might spin 
1) a fine net of this substance, in order to catch a kindof food, which be- 
fore itcould not have tasted 
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The speculations of Lamarck, to which we here principally refer, 
were followed out to their strange conclusions, simply as puysiological 
doctrines, without any express reference to geology. But we believe | 
we are not mistaken in asserting, that though one of the greatest of the 
French naturalists has always maintained, as we have seen, the fixity of 
species, yet many of the geologists of France entertain no doubt of the 
shaves of transmutation being that by which the different forms of ani- 
mal life, at different periods of the earth's past history, are rightly ex- 
plained. Some, indeed, of these reasoners appear, with a very unphilo- 
sophical but natural esprit de corps, to hesitate at the theory when applied 
to their own species: and though willing to give up all other flesh and 
fish to be transformed during their lives into as many forms as their or- 
ganic remains ever assumed under the bands of Robert or Beauvilliers, 
they have a repugnance to admit that man must look back to a polypas 
“la premiere sonche de sa noble race.’ Such, at least, seems to be 
the doctrine of M. Omalius D'Halloy, a geologist of no small note, as 
proposed in a work very recently published. He wishes, if we rightly 
understand him, to claim for our species a sort of perpetual dictatorship 
in the creation, under all its changes,—allowing only such differences of 
the physical constitution of our ancestors from ovr own, as may bave 
been desirable fur their comfort, ia the very diferent state cf things in 
which it was their fortune to live. For instance, there may have been 
many wise and excellent men upon the earth during the period of the 
growth of the plants which now form our coals; but then, these inhabi- 
tants of the carboniferous period must have bad lungs adapted to an at. 
mosphere containing a quantity of arboniec acid, “ suffisaut pour fair | 
mourir les hommes d’aujourd'’hui.”” They must, it would seem, have | 
had, at least in this respect, some resemblance to the lizards and fishes, 
which lived, we know, at the same time; and, what is still more remark. 
able, it appears that the book of Genesis affords an argument for this 
curious physiological circumstance, in the account which it gives us of 
the antediluvian patriarchs. “For what it tells us concerning their 
longevity indicates an order of things more like what now takes place 
among reptiles and fishes, than what obtains among the existing race of 
men.” 


It would be bordering on the absurd to treat seriously any thing so fan- | 
tastically extravagant as this view of the subject. How far the resem- | 
blance of the earlier descendants of Adam te crocodiles or sharks extend- | 
ed, we cannot expect to know certainly till we have some means of re- | 
cognising theirexuviw. Indeed, we can hardly hope to disinter any of | 
these venerable personages; but should their remains be discovered in | 
our days, we shall receive with no small delight the restoration of the | 
Patriarchosauros, which Mr. Conybeare, in his double capacity of divine 
and saurologist, will no doubt feel himself bound to undertake. 


For ourselves, we do not conceive that those who endeavour to fasten | 
their physica! theories on the word of scripture are likely to serve the | 
cause either of religion or of science. The sacred volume is big with 
an importance of a higher kind than any which can arise from the mere | 
lapse of time, and there appears to be no presumption in saying, that it | 
begins where its subject man begins. If, indeed, anything be clear on 
physical evidence it is, that the period of time which sufficed for the 
whole moral and religious discipline of man had not any of the gigantic 
mutations of the organic or inorganic world, of which geologists read in 
the book of nature, crowded into its scanty space. But though we can- | 
not feel any gratitude to Mr. D’Holloy for his illustration of the Bible, 
his speculations may serve to shew thatthe transmutation theory readily 
offers itself to the minds of persons speculating upon the organic facts 
of theology and requires to be fully considered in its bearing on this 
subject. 

The transmutationist endeavours to account, by physiological laws, | 
for the successive appearance and extinction of differeut races of ani- 
mals, of which the earth offersthe record. It has appeared that this at- | 
tempt is utterly futile, even if the zoological speculator were allowed to | 
assuine such a succession of animals as that to which his theory points. | 
We need not, therefore, explain how entirely unlike such a succession 
is to the geological one, for Mr. Lyell has shown, in his former volume | 
(chap. ix.), that the evidence of what has been called the successive de- 
velopment of organic life, as derived from the earih’s strata, fails alto- 
gether. So far, then, we are left apparently without any possibility of 
referring to laws or causes, “ now in action,” the leading phenomenon 
which offers itself in the examination uf organic remains: and if it be 
forbidden to naturai philosophy, as some maiotaic that it is, to infer any- | 
thing concerning the act of creation—this, at least, we may say; that so | 
far as we can trace the history of the new species and families which have | 
inhabited the earth, they have made their appearance exactly as if they | 


had been placed there, each by an express act of the Creator—each | 
provided by its Author with such powers and habits, with such organs | 
and constitutions as adapted it precisely to the condition of things in| 
which it was to live. 

This is the conclusion at which Mr. Lyell arrives, and which he justi- | 
fies and illustrates with a great variety of factsand reasonings. He thus, | 
wisely, we think, and philosophically, opposes bimself entirely to the | 
assertors of the geographical adequacy of the existing laws of organic 
life; while, as we bave already seen in his first volume, he strenuously | 
urges the permanency of the present dyaamical cause of geological phe- 


nomena. } 
But though the study of the existing organic world thus leaves the | 


great fact of the production of new species unexplained, and apparently 
wrapped in the mystery of Creative Power, there is still much in the 

resent course of the history of animals and vegetables which is of the 
Tighest interest and instruction te the geolo.ist. In particular, it may 
be asked, can the extinction of species, the blotting out of certain forms 
from the book of existence, at various intervals of time, be shown to 
form part of the present order of the world? Mr. Lyell maintains that 
itcan. Here, at least, he holds we have an evidence of the conformity 
of the events of the historical, with those of geological periods. He con- 
siders, in some detail, the causes which at present operate to produce, 
in the numbers of the various races of living things, oscillations, some of 
which may touch the line of their absolute elimination from the earth, 
and then observes— 

“The continued action of these alone, throughout myriads of future 
ages, must work an entire change in the state of the organic creation, 
not merely on the continents and islands, where the power of man is 
chiefly exerted, but in the great ocean, where his contron! is amost un- 
known. The mind is prepried by the contemplation of such future re- 
volutions to look for signs of others, of an analogous nature, in the monu- 
ments of the past. Instead of being astonished at the proofs there mani- 
fested of endless mutations in the animate world, they will appear to 
one who has thought profoundly on the fluctuations now in progress, to 
afford exidence in favour of the uniformity of the system, unless, indeed, 
we are precluded from speaking of unifermity when we characterize a 
principle of endless variation.” 

Nothing can be more striking than the picture given by our author of 


and the crane, which appear to bave been formerly very common in | 
Scotland, are now only occasional visitants. 

“ The bustard ( Otis tarda,) observes Graves, in his British Ornitholo 
gy, ‘wasformerly seen in the downs and beaths of various parts of our 
island, in flocks of forty or fifty birds; whereas it is now a circumstance 
of rare occurrence to meet with asingle individual.’ Bewick also re- | 
marks, ‘that they were formerly more common in this island than al pre- 
sent; they are now found only in the open counties of the south and | 
east, in the plains of Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and some parts of York- 
shire.’ In the few years that have elapsed since Bewick wrote, this bird | 
has entirely disappeased from Wiltshire and Dorsetshire.” 

The death of such a species asthe dodo (for we must conclude, we 
fear, that this bird is blotted out from the catalogue of living animals } 
is too remarkable to be passed over:— 

“ The most striking example of the loss, even within the last two cen 
turies, of a remarkable species, is that of the dodo—a bird frst seen by 
the Dutch when they landed on the Isle of France, at that time uninba- 
bited, immediately after the discovery of the passage to the Bast Indies | 
by the Cape of Good Hope. It was of a large size and singular form: 
its wings short, like those of an ostrich, and wholly incapable of sustain- 
ing its heavy body, even fur a short fight. In its general appearance it 
differed from the ostrich, cassowaro, or any known bird. 

* Many naturalists gave figures of the dodo after the commencement 
of the seventeenth century, end there is a painting of it in the British 
Museum, which is said to have been taken from a living individual. Be- 
neath the painting isa leg, in a fine state of preservation, which orni- 
thologists are agreed cannot belong to any other knowa bird. In the 
museum et Oxford, also, there isa foot anda bead, in an imperfect state ; 
but M. Cuvier doubts the identity of this species with that of which the 
paintiog is preserved in London. 

“In spite of the most active search, during the last century, no infor- 
mation respecting the dodo was obtained, and some authors have gone 
so faras to pretend that it never existed; but amongst a great mass of 
satisfactory evidence in favour of the recent existence of this species, 
Wwe may mention that an assemblage of fossil bones were recently diseo- 
vered, under a bed of lava, in the Isle of France, and sent to the Paris 
museum by M. Desjardins. They almost all belonged to a large living 
species of land-tortoise, called Testuda Indica, but amongst them were | 
the head, sternum, and humerus of the dodo. M. Cuvier showed me 
these valuable remains in Paris, and assured me that they left no doubt 
in his mind that the huge bird was one of the gallinaceous tribe.” 

One of the most ingenious parts of the reasoning on this subject ap- | 
pears where the author urges that when new species, multiplying wide- 
ly, and requiring large supplies of food, are introduced into a country, 
the oluer tenants of the soil must necessarily be reduced by want, and 
some classes must be destroyed. He considers the millions of wild eat- 
tle and horses which are established in the New World, from the latti- 
tude of 25° N. to 40° 8.; the sheep and goats which have tnultiplied | 
enormously there, as well as the cat and the rat, the latter having been | 

| 


} 


introduced unintentionally in ships; the dogs whieh have at different pe- 
riods become wild in America, aud bunt in packs. like the wolf and the 


| jackal; and “the many millions of square miles of the most fertile land, 


originally occupied by a boundless variety of animal and vegetable 
forms, Which have been already brought under the dominion of man, | 
and compelled, in a great measure, to yield nourishment to him, and to 
a limited number of plants and animals which he bas caused fo increase :” 
and then observes, that “ we must at once be convinced that the annihi- 
lation of a multitude of species has already been effec ted, and will con- 


| tinue to go on hereafter, in certain regions, in a still more rapid ratio, as 
the colonies of highly-civilized nations spread themselves over unoccu. | preserves its natural form 


pied lands.” 

With the causes of extinction of species, and of alterations in theirpro | 
portions and relations, which thus appear to reside in the mutual | 
bearings of different portions of organic nature, Mr. Lyell combines | 
the other causes, arising from the changes now going on in the state | 
of the earth’s surface, which he has so ably developed in bis first | 
volume. This is not the occasion to contest the accuracy of the 
opinions which he has advocated concerning the true nature and 


his representations of the scale of the effects thus produced in the 
course of ages far beyond the narrow limits of other writers, who are 
inthe habit of contrasting the present as a period of repose with the 
vast convulsions and mutations which, according to their opinion, geo- 
logical evidence demonstrates to have occurrred in former ages of the 


world. Butif we allow our author, as is but reasonable, the use of the 


} machinery which be bimself has made so formidable in assaulting the 


fixed forms and levels of existing shores and continents, he finds in it, as | 
may be easily conceived, a very powerful help in the task of oblitera- 
ting and transposing the species of plants and animals. His specula- 
tions in this way, indeed, make us rejoice that as yet geology is a science 
of observation only, and not of experiment; for if he could bring to the 
test of actual trial the hypotheses which he proposes in order to trace 
the operation of bit dynamical agents upon the organic world, the pre- 
sent inhabitants of the earth and sea would have but an uneasy time of 
it. Thus, he would sink the isthmus of Panama “a few hundred feet,” 
and convert it into “the straits of Panama,” uniting the Pacific with the 
Atlantic. By another sinking down “toa trifling amount,” he would 
pour the sea of Azof into the Caspian, and lay the whole of central 


Asia under water. Asathird experiment, he would block up the straits | a 
| sheep. Spencer replied, “When my ancestors, as you say, were 


of Gibraltar, andthe Balama channel between the bank of that name 
and the coast of Florida. Again, he puts forward # proposal to raise, by 
| voleanic eruptions and earthquakes, a mountain-chain kept constantly 
covered with snow. Though he is for the present confined to mere sup- 
| position in these processes, Mr. Lyell traces with great skill the revolu- 


| tions which such uperations would bring about, in the condition of the 


inhabitants of the sea and land, thus putin unexpected communication, 
or separited as unexpectedly; and shows how these changes would 
strengthen the laws of that fate by which species as well as individuals 
are subject to mortality. 


| 
j 


| 
extent of these changes. Our readers will recollect that he carries | 


mee —= $s 
unbedding of animal reams in land slips, in blown seud, wm lavas, 
or in showers of ashes. He treats also of the deposits of organic re- 
mains on the submerged portion of the earth; of the beds of wood-coal 
and of shells thas formed in rivers and lakes; of the entombing of land 
animals by torrents and floods. Man, so recently only a denizen of 
the earth, can nowhere be traced as the contemporary of its former 
inhabitants; but when future revolations, such as Mr. Lyell loves to 
contemplate, shall have altered the distribution of the present land 
and water, man and his works may figure in the cabinet of future 
collectors of fossil organic and fabricated bodies. The author has brought 
together much curious information to illustrate the amount aod kind of 
the supply of such articles. 

“ When we reflect on the number of curious monuments consigned to 
the bed of the ocean in the course of every naval war from the earliest 
limes, our conceptions are greatly raised respecting the multiplicity of 
lasting memorials which man is leaving of his labours Daring our 
last great straggle with France, thirty-two of our ships of the line went 
to the bottom in the space of tw enty- two years, besides seven fifty-gun 
ships, eighty-six frigates, and a multitude of smaller vessels. The navies 
of the other European powers, France, Holiand, Spain, and Denmark 
were almost annihilated during the same period, so that the agere gate of 
their losses must have many tives exceeded that of Great Britain. In 
every one of these ships were hatteries of cannon constracted of iron 
or brass, whereof a great number had the dates and places of their 
manufactare inseribed upon them in letters cast inmetal. In each there 
were coins of copper, silver, and often mauy of gold, capable of serving 
ws valuable historical monuments: in each were an infinite variety of 
instruments of the arts of war and peace, many formed of materials, 
such as glass and eerthenware, capyble of lasting for indefinite oges 
—when once removed from the mechanical aetfon of the waves, and 
buried under a mass of matter which may exclude the corroding action 
of sea-water. 

* But the reader must not imagine that the fury of war is more con- 


_ducive than the peaceful spirit of commercial enterprise to the necu- 


wulation of wrecked vessels in the bed of the sea. From an examination 


| of Lloyd's bists, from the vear 1793 to the commencement of 1489, it bas 


appeared that the number of British vessels alone lost during that period 
amounted, on an average, to no loss than one and a half daily, a greater 
number than we should have anticipated, although we learn from 
Moreau’s tables that the number of merchant vessels employed at one 
time én the navigation of England and Scotland, amounts to about 
twenty thousand, having one with another a mean burden of ove hundred 
and twenty tons. Out of five hundred and filly one ships of the royal 
navy lost to the country during the period above mentioned, only one 
hundred and sixty were takea or destroyed by the enemy, the rest 
having either stranded or foundered, or having been burnt by accident; 
—a striking proof that the dangers of our naval warfare, however great, 
may be far exceeded by the storm, the hurricane, aud all the other perils 
of the deep.” 

* Millions of dollars and other coias have been sometimes submerged 
in a single ship, and on these, when they happen to be enveloped ina 
matrix capable of protecting them from chemical changes, much infor- 
mation of historical interest will remain inseribed, and endure for periods 
as indefinite as have the delicate markings of zoophytes or lapidified 
plants in some of the ancient secondary rocks. In almost every large 
ship, moreover, there are some precious stones set in seals, and other 
articles of use and ornament composed of the hardest substances in n 
ture, on which letters and various images are carved—engravings whi 
they may retain when included in subaqueous strata, as long as a cryst 

“It was a splendid boast, that the deeds of the English chivalry at 
Agincourt make Henry's chronicte 





as rich with praise 

As is the ooze and bottom of the deep 

With sunken wreck and sumless treasuries; 
for it is probaple that a greater number of monuments of the skill and 
industry of man will in the course of ages, be collected together in the 
bed of the ocean, than will be seen at one time on the surface of the 
continents.”"—{ To be Continued. } 





Summary. 


Lord Stirling, whose claim to the Peerage is now under constderation- 
has instructed his law agent to commence proceedings in Chancery to 
prevent the appropriation of lands iv Gesunde the New Canada Com- 
pany just formed under the sanction of Government. Lord Stirling 
claims, by virtue of a charter to one of his ancesters, the sole right to 


| the land which Lord Goderich has agreed to grant to the Company, and 


also to other territory extending several hundred miles. Under the 
same Charter he assumes the power of creating 150 baronetcies, and hes 
exercised it in two or three instances. ‘The Colonial Department resists 
his claim to the land: and his right to create baronetcies is also denied. 
The question will be an interesting one for the public if tried.—Court 
Journal, 

In 1621, when Lord Spencer was talking about what their ancestors 
did in the House of Lords, Lord Arundel cut him short, “ My Lord, 
when these things you speak of were doing, your ancestors were keeping 


keeping sheep, your ancestors were plotting treason.” 

The Aristocratic name of Thynne—that of the Bath family—is said to 
be derived from one John Boteville, who got, from residing in one of 
the Inns of Court, the name of John of th’ Inne. 

Ithas been remarked that St Petersburgh, Berlin, Vienna, London, 
and Paris, the capitals of the Five Powers forming the Conference of 
London, have allin their turn been ravaged by the cholera, while Btock- 
holm, Copenhagen, Dresden, the Hague, Brussels, Stutgard, Carlerahe, 


| Munich, Hanover, Cassel, Darmstadt, Hanau, Branswick, Turin, Rome, 


We will not dispute that he has made it probable, or, if our theorist’ Nenies, Madrid, Lisbon, and indeed all the other capitals of Europe 
chooses, certain, that somg species do become extinet by the operation | without exception, have hitherto been spared! 


of causes now iy action; but we may observe, that the question, 


whether this is the manner matter and rate of extinction which we find 


Even the vile traffic in figs, treacle, and oil, cannot reduce the French- 
man to the level of a tradesman. An oil merchent of Marseilles, wri- 


in passing from one geological formation to another, is very far from ; ting to his correspondent at Bordeans, says, “ Oils are at present very 


| being settled by such reasonings. This is, indeed, a question which can 
| be decided by none but geological evidence, andtherefore the considera- 
| tion of it will come before us with more propriety when we are favoured 
| with the third volume of the professor's work, in which the facts of 
| geology, peculiarly so called, are to be stated. We shall then, perhaps, 
| see whether the transition from the population of the carboniferous se- 

ries to that of the magnesian limestone, from the marine animals of the 
| oolites to those of the green sand and chalk, lends itself in any degree 


i is slow and doubtful Pe the accidental oblitera- | 
to the idea of this slow and doubtful process of the accidental oblitera- | ncll ond ble feastly tend Bose Garviel off by the éholeve (er tte tppre- 


tion of species, occurring, one by one,as the condition of things in which 


the mutual wars of the different tribes of plants and animals, tneir strug. | 
gles for food, their powers of diffusion, their relation to man, and the | 
wide and sweeping changes which these phenomena have produced | 


they lived was altered by the effect of such causes as are now at work 


uponthe earth. Inthe meantime we proceed tote remaining part of | 





and are producing in the face ot animated nature. We cannot for- 
bear to notice some of the species that have been eatingushed in our own 
island :— 

“ Besides those which have been driven out from some haunts, and eve. 
rywhere reduced in number, there are some which have been wholly ex- 
lirpated; such as the ancient breed of indigenous horses, the wild boar, 
and the wild oxen, of which last, however, a few remains are stil! preserv- 
edin the parks of some of our nobility. The beaver, which was eagerly 
sought after for its fur, had become scarce at the close of the ninth cen 
tury, and, by the twelfth century, was only to be met with, according to 
Giraldus de Barri, in one river in Wales, and another in Scotland. 
The wolf, once so much dreaded by our ancestors, is said to have main 
tained its ground in Ireland so late as the beginning of the eighteenth 
century (1710,) though it had been extirpated in Scotland thirty years 
before, and in England at a much earlier period. The bear, which in 
Wales was regarded as a beast of the chace equal to the hare or the 
boar, only perished as a native of Scotland in the year 1957. 


“« Many native birds of prey have also been the subjects of unremitting 
SS. The eagles, larger hawks, and ravens, have disappeared 
rom the more cultivated districts. The haunts of the mallard, the snipe, 
the redshank, and the bitlern, have been drained equally with the sum 
mer dwellings of the lapwing and the curlew. But these species still 
linger in some portion of the British isles; whereas the large capercail- 
zies, or wood grouse, formerly natives of the pine-forests of Ireland and 
Scotland, have been destroyed within the last fifty years. The egret 


the present vo'ume. ; 

| This portion of our author's labours refers to the processes by which 
organic and other objects are in modern times imbedded in the materials 
of the earth, and scattered upon the floor of the ocean. In his first vo- 
lume, the author was principally employed in submerging tracts of diy 

| land, and in elevating submarine deposits above the level of the sea ; 
in putting the strata of the earth im the position in which we find them ; 


} and his main thesis, which we shall not here controvert, was, that the | 


| existing dynamical agencies of the world are sufficient for thistask. It 
| therefore peculiarly concerns bim, asthe assertor of the uniform course 
of the world, to show, that when this is done the strata will be such as 


| we find them; and, without reference to any theory, it must be deemed | 


very interesting to inquire how far the portions of the animate and 
inanimate world, which are yearly and hourly consigned to destruction 
and oblivion, are assuming the condition ps pe of those re 
mains of early epochs which exercise the ingenuity of our present 
searchers into the earth's history. We must refrain from detailing the 
results of this part of Mr. Lyell’s inquiries, but the mere indication of 
some of his topics will show the varied interest which belongs to it He 
speaks of the formation of peat bogs; the trees and plants which are 
found in them in various conditions, and the human remains which have 
occasionally been discovered there, preserved in a remarkable manner 
| from very remote times ;—of the caverns containing the bones of ani 
| mals variously connected or incrasted, to which the labours of various 
geologists and e pecially the active researches and striking views 
of Dr. Buckland, have lately attracted so much notice ;—of the 


| low—not so the esteem with which I have the honour to be, &e.” 
lin the purchase of land, as settlers in Canada, is this :--To Field Officers 


The seale of reduction made by Government to the military officers 


of 26 years service, a reduction of £300; ditto of 20 years’ service, 
£250; and of 15 years, £200. To Captains of 20 years’ serviee, £200; 
and of ee, £150. To Subalterns of 20 years, £150; and of 7 
years, £100. 

When it was announced in the Hall of the Four Courts that O’Con- 


hension of it,) one of the long robe declared that the news was incredi- 
ble, inasmuch as Dan was the last man in Ireland likely to turn his back 
on ao intestine commotion.— Dublin Times. 


a caution to his clergy, which, after stating that the “ dire pestilence now 
raging in London and its vicinity, bas of late made great progress in 
some of their congregations,” goes on to declare, “that all persons who 
assist at wakes act most pent pen | and wickedly, by uoreasonably 
putting their lives in danger; and we hope that for God's sake, in atten- 
tion to this our affectionate admontion to them, and for the sake of 
their own immortal souls, they will not bold, or be present at any wake, 
or remain at all with the bodies of personswho have died of this dis- 
enase.—( Atlas.) 

Intelligence was received in town this day of the death of the Bishop 
ef Hereford at Winchester, of which College he was Warden. His 
Lordship was appointed to the See of Hereford in 1415, and it is expect- 
ed that be will be sueceeded by the brother of Earl Grey, who is now 
Dean of Hereford. If the Minister be anfortunate in other respects, he 
can console himself with the extent of patronage which he bas enjoyed 
since he came into office.—( Albion.) 

The Earl of Sterling. —The gentleman claiming this title hes sent in a 
protest to the Committee of the House of Lords, on the election of Re- 
oresentative Peers for Scotland. The protest objects to the petition of 
| the Marchioness of Downshire being beard before that tribunal; con- 
tending that her Ladyship should try the claim at the court of Session, 
\ here the title of the Earl has been established. and which is the 


| The Vicar Apostolic of the Catholic Church in London has published 
} 


' 


} 


proper jurisdiction for such a case. We understand that there are several 
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actions pending, in which the title of the Eart will incidentally be brought | fair country-women to emigrate, they give @ bounty of £5 to each from 


in question. 

A report peevails in the upper circles, that the Earl of Dudley, w 
unbapp condition we have before noticed, was recently a suitor for the 
band of one of the daughters of the Eari of B——. It is not said that | 
the young lady accepted the offer. 

Lord Leveson Gower is reported to have a new play nearly ready for 
representation. , 

The failure of aleading member of the world of fashion has excite d 
an extraurdinary sensation at the west end of the town. Anexecution 
has been put into the town mansion, and also the princely domains ta 
the country, on Menday morning, at six o'clock The claims of 
trades-people alone, as we are assured, exceed balf a million sterling 
The late disasters in the West Indies have hastened this catastrophe.— 
Court Journal, 

A Glib Compliment. —Even the vile traffic in figs, treacle, and oil, can- 
not reduce the Frenchman to the level of atradesinan. An oil mer- 
chant of Marseilles, writing to his correspondent at Bordeaus, says— 
“ Oils are al present very low—noet su the esteem with which I have the 
honour to be, &c. &e."— The Original 

Use of the Croton Oil—M. Aandral has given an extensive trial to this | 
powertul medicine in the wards of La Pitie. He has found it adimninis- 
tered internally of great advantage in various affections, aud it appears 
hes not had to regret any ill effects from it. Employed externally by 
friction without desquamating the cutis, it appears to act asa powerful | 
repulsive and counter-irritant, but it is expressly stated, that etaployed | 
in that manner it did not act asapurgative. He did not use it in enema. 
~— Bull. de Uherapeusique Medicale. 

At the commencement of the French revolution, when every man 
was bringing forward his plan for the good of the country, one ol) 
the Deputies (a farmer) proposed the suppression of pigeons, and of | 
rabbits, and ol monks, This whimsical mode of classing grievances, 
which had excited a laugh in the Assembly, the farmer very gravely 
just‘fied, by stating that the firs: devour us in the seed, the second in the 
blade, and the third in the sheaf. 

It is stated ina Belgian journal, that the manufacturers of Belgium | 
have bit on the following scheme to get at our improved methods of 
maoulactare; a number having associated, by subscriptions, for this par: | 
pose, and each made a note of what he is specially desirous to be intorm- 
ed of, the whole of the queries are to be entrusted to some intelligent 
artisan, who isto visit this country, and obtain the answers to the various 
questions propounded, 

The March of the Schoolmaster.—In a parish in Hertfordshire, (says 
the fast Bucks Gatette,) a short time since, upon examining the parish 
accounts, the three following curiosities appeared:—One of the over- 
seers had made sizty three weeks in a year; an item inthe other over- 
seer's account was tor a sum of money paid towards the county rats. 
This caused a good deal of laughter, in which no one joined more hear- 
tily than the constable, who immediately afterwards produced his ac- | 
count, in which there was a charge for holding a conquest on aman | 
Soun-ded. 


The « ost humorous method of getting over a quarrel that we ever 
hear’ 4, was that practised by an Irish comedian named Ford, who, 
being et atavern in Bristol, spending an evening with a few convivial 
friends, a trifling dispute arose, When the comedian, with all the wartath 
of an Irishman, abruptly said to a companion, whose christian name 
was William—" I's a lie, Bil!’ The latter rose, and with the ulmost 
indignation repelled the slander; but the Irishman, whose sudden warmth 
had cooled daring the exasperated speech of his friend, rejoined in the 
most cool and collected manner—" Be aisy, now, and tell me what ‘tis 
you're in sach a rage about. Faith an’ | merely tould you ‘twas a 
Li-td.” 

Privileges of the Sexes in England.—The ages of male and female in 
England are different for different purposes:—A male at twelve years | 
old may take the oath of allegiance :—at fourteen is at years of discre- 
tion, and may consent or disagree to marriage—may choose his guardian, 
and if his diseretion be proved, may take a testament of his personal 
estate; at seventeen, may be an executor; and at twenty-one is at his 
own ae and may aliene his lands, goods, and chattels. 


A female | 
S seven Bears of age may be bethrothed, or given in marriage; at nine | 
s entitle 





to dower; at twelve is at years of maturity, and may consent | 
bequeath her personal estate; at fourteen is at years of legal discretion, 
and may choose a guardian; at seventeen may be executrix; and at 


twenty-one may dispose of herself and her lands, So that tull age, in | 


male or female, is twenty-one years, who, till that time, is styled an in- | 


fant inlaw. Scotland agrees with England in this point. —A. Barrister’s | 
Introduction to the Laws of England. 


The Rev. Mr. Colton.—Letters from Paris announce the death of the 
Rev. Mr. Colton, the author of “Lacon.” It will be remembered that 
this gentleman disappeared suddenty from England about the period of 
the Thartell murder, and it was generally supposed that he had fallen a 
victim to that notorious criminal. It was soon ascertained, however, 
that Mr. Colton's disappearance was caused by pecaniary embarrass- 
ments, but for along time the place of his retreat wasa mystery. He 
was at length seen in Paris, where, for a time, he mixed in good society, 
but seon alterwards became a confirmed gambler, and fell into all sorts 
of dissipation. During the last few months his excesses had reduced 
him to great poverty, and brought on a disease, to remove whicha sur- 
gical operation became indispensable. The dread of this operation 

ywroduced such an effeet upon Mr. Cotton's mind that he became almost 
insane, and afew days ago dlew out his brains to avoid the pain of the 
Operation. 

Lords Frederick and Adolphus Fitzclarence are about to proceed im- 
mediately to Berlin, accompanied by Mr. Mellish of the Foreign Office 
Captaio Doyle, of the 7th Regiment, and Captains Sparshott aod Smart 
on « special mission, the objec) of which is, to present to the King of 
Prussia the model frigate which has j ust been built for this purpose by 
command of his Majesty. 

The Patient between Two Physicians.—In the height of his malady, M. 
d@'Argout, who was attended by the celebrated Dr. Bruiseai and another 
phy sician, was told by the former that if be took bot and sudorifie drinks 

is disorder, which was the cholera, would speedily termivate fatally, 
and his only safe course was to lose blood and take ice. By the other 
a be was told, on the contrary, that this system would certainly 

ill him, and that his only safety was in warm drinks often resorted to. 
Here was a puzzle for the patient. M. d'Argout, however, who had 
some knowledge of medicine, adopted both courses-—he lost a little 
blood, he took a little ice, and he drank some warm drinks, and he 
speedily and entirely recovered.— Messager des Chambres. 

Never buy any thing at the Door.—An old bachelor, who resides in Acre- 
lane, Brixton, in order to prevent itinerant traders annoying him by 
knocking at the door to dispose of their wares, had affixed to his knock- 
er a label to this effect—* The inbabitant of this house never buys any 
thing at the door—hawkers, beware!" [le was dreadfully annoyed a 
few days ago by a load knocking at his pa:lour window, and on looking 
out he saw two fellows with clothes’ lines, mats, and pegs to sell. 
1 browing up the sash in a pretty considerable rage, he accosted them 
thus—"“Can you read?" “Yes, master,” said the hawker. “Then 
don't you > di notice affixed to my knocker that [never buy any thing 
atthe door?” “ To be sure we do, so we thought we would make bold 
to try aud do a little business at the parlour window.” The fellow’s 
wit pacified the old bachelor, who straitw ay made a purchase. He sent 
fora painter, and bad the following addition made to bis announcement 
—* Nor at the window either.” 


Export of English Women.—'The Princes Royal, Captain Young, sail 
ed from Deytiord, on Thursday morning for Hobart’s Town, Van Die 


men's Land, ond bas taken out from two to three hundred females. wi 


dows end spinsters; four clergymen, (we bave not heard of what order.) | 


one surgeon, and assistants, Not the least curious partof this 
system of export is, thata “friend,” an old tea-dealer 
the shipper. Thisis anew discovery, and, no doubt, " 
safer, bat mo h more prolific than the “old mine s,”” even the 
Monte,” which were discovered in 1825. We serionsty 
more of the “ old tea-dealers” who have worked out the “tea-mine,” 
to go and do likewise. We hear there are bundreds and h indreds more 
to be sent from other ports of England and Ireland There are com 


missioners appointed for this “ mew work,” and. in ords r to entice our 


“new 
is stated to be 
will not only be 
‘Rel del 


advise a few 


hose | retaining the old ladies and children ; and all this is going on in every 


vertiser. 


| nouncing the change of Ministry here. 


| Perier and General Sebastian 
minor points he had given instances of the influence of Marshal Soult, | 


the age of 18 to 30 year, so that old England will still have the privilege 


port in the kingdom, whilst our brave end gallant Duke proclaims to the 
world that wo reform is wanted in London. We sincerely wish he had 
witnessed, as we did, this heart rending scene of parting between fathers, 
mothers, and brothers, and these young women.—Commercial Ad- 


Marriage. —WVoltaire v. Malthus.—The more married men you have, 
the fewer crimes there will be. Examine the frightful column of your 
criminal ealenders; you will there find a hundred youths executed for 
one father of a familty.—Marriage renders men more virtuous and more 
wise. The father of a family is not willing to blash before his children. 
He is afraid to make shame their inheritance.— Phu. Dect. 


Sale of the Effects of the Earl of Fife.—The personal effects of the Earl 
of Fife were lately seized by the proprietor of the Waterioo Hotel, Jer- 
myn-street, St. James's, where the Noble Earl has resided for the last 


three or four years, for a debt of £425, incurred for board and lodging. | 


The effects consisted of 200 books, jewellery, Court dresses, and the 
Collars of the Orders of the Thistle and the Guelph, with a large quan- 
tity of wearing apparel. They were sold yesterday at the rooms of Mr. 
Scott, Cambridge-street, Golden-square. ‘The books produced only 17 
guineas. Tom Paine’s Works produced 22s., while the Union of York 
and Lancaster, black letter, dated 1550, and Cherbury’s Henry the 
Highth, fetehed only IIs. The plaster of Paris leg and foutof Madame 
Vestris sold for 3s. A splendid gola Collar of the Order of the Thistle 
richly enamelled, with a Ladge of St. Andrew, standard gold, weight 30 
ounces, was sold for £155. The Collar of the Guclphs, with gold 
badge, weighing 15 ounces, sold for £50. Several articles of jewellry 
sold for good prices, and the proceeds of the sale will, no doubt, cover 
the amount of the debt.— Morning Chronicle. 


Whitehall May 7.—The King has been pleased to order a congé d’elire 
to pass the Great Seal of the United Lingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, empowering the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral Church of 
Hereford to elect a Bishop of that See, the same being void by the death 
of Doctor George Isaac Huntingford late Bishop thereof, and his Ma- 
jesty has also been pleased to recommend the Hon. and Rev. Edward 
Grey, Doctor in Divinity, to be elected by the said Dean and Chapter 
Bishop of that See.——Dispatches have been sent off by the Russian, 
Austrian, and Prussian Ambassadors, to their respective Courts, an- 
Prince Talleyrand forwarded 
the news to Calais, with instructions to transmit it to Paris by the tele- 
graph. It was therefore known in that city on Thursday. At the 
date of the last accounts from Paris, considerable sensation had be ex- 
cited at the Tuileries by the increasing influence of Marshal Soult, who 
was supposed tu be much less a partizan of the peace system than M. 
The King, however, although in some 





continued to entertain the strongest favour tor the principles which M. 
Perier had laid down for the guidance of the Administration. 


We give a second insertion to the follewing jeu-d’esprit, beecause 
under the garb of ridicule it conveys much wholesome truth. The 
public ear is somewhat tired of alarwing reports, and will the more 
readily turn to a good-humoured warning, even though it be given by 





Cholera Morbus:— 

“ Sir—As Lam at present residing on the shores of the Baltic, and may 
probably soon pay a visit to my friends in England, [I have thought it 
best to send before hand to your columns a slight sketch of my History 
and proceedings. I was born and bred in India. 


My father, who is a | 


well-known old serpent, named me Cholera, by way of signifying my | 


sympathy, and regard for the gross and choleric portion of mankind. 


| lam particularly attached to every thing my parent hasa hand in, con- 


sorting always, whatever county [ inhabit, with the promoters of any 
kind of evil or iniquity. The profligate, the drunkards, the gluttons, the 
lazy, the dirty, the quarrelsome, may be sure L will find out their abode. 





June 23, Ki 
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dered with raised bouquets in silver lama. over white satin; elegant ad 
maatilles of blonde, with sabots of the same material: trains of rich we 
white watered ducape, embroidered to correspond with the dresses. $01 
Head-dresses, diamonds beautifully arranged, with ostrich feathers and for 
bloade lappets. me 
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TWELVE HOURS LA'TER FROM ENGLAND THAN tic 
THE LAST ADVICES. br 
From the Courier of 15th of May, uj 
Evening, half-past three o'clock. 

Reports have been current for the last haif hour that Earl Grey has 
been sent for by the King and requested to continue in office. B 

Ur to this hour, however, we have no authority to confirm these re- 
ports. ‘The Duke of Wellington was fortwo hours withthe King this G 
morning, but nothing bas transpired as to the nature of the interview. c 
It is said, but we know not how truly, that Mr. Croker, Mr. Wynn, ol 
Mr. Goulburn, Mr. Baring, and Mr. Manners Sutton, have refused B 
office. E: 
Twenty minutes to four. Ww 

Earl Grey has not been sent for by the King, but it is confidently 
asserted that the Duke of Wellington will not be able to form an Si 
Administration. D 
Five o'clock, P. M. he 
In consequence of a communication transmitted this afternoon from R 


the King to Earl Grey, his Lordsuip immediately summoned a council - 
of the late Ministers, to take into consideration the subject of his Majes- 
ty’s communication. The council met at Earl Grey's residence in Down- ba 
ing street, and has just broken up. 

Since writing the above we bave learned that Mr. Baring communi- 
cated to the House of Commons the fact that the Duke of Weilington 3 
was not a Minister, and that Lord Althorp, at the time, requested the 
House to suspend deliberations until the result should be known of the 
sitting of the council to which we bave alluded. 

The Earl of Harewood is said to have made a strong representation 
as to the state of Yorkshire, and generally, of the manufacturing districts 


’ 
in the North. His Lordship has, we hear, declared it impossible to an- c 
swer for the consequences, if a government be attempted upon any other 
principle than that of a large and efficient Reform. I 

City, one o'clock. \ 
The Cunsol Market has suddenly advanced to 8434, for the present 
account, and 834 3 for July. ‘ 
It is currently reported that the Duke of Wellington has actually re- 
tired, andthe Back has just issued the following notice relative to the t 
advance of money, but which has generally been publisbed in the month ' 
of June. ‘ 
“The Governor and Company ot the Bank of England do hereby give ‘ 
notice, that on and after this day, they wil! be ready to receive applica- 
tions for Loans upon the deposit of Bills of Exchange, Exchequer Bills, ‘ 
and East India Bonds, or other approved securities; such loans to be r 
repaid on or before the 15th June next, with interest to that date of 4 F 
per cent per anoum, and to be for sums of not less than £2000. 
Bank of England, May 15. 
Exchequer Bills are quoted at 5-6 prm. and India Bonds at 4-3 
discount. 
The Morning Chronicle of the 15th gives, onthe authority af a cor- 
| respondent, a copy of a letter purporting to be from the King to Earl : 
Grey, dated in January last, forthe purpose of proving that the King’s 
views on the creation question were then different from bis present ones, 
which led to the resignation. The following is a copy: 
“WirtiamR. ; 
The King writes to Lord Grey to inform him that he has taken into 
his serious consideration the state and prospects of the Reform Bill, and ' 
isfully prepared to acquiesce in the advice of his Ministers to create 
such anumber of members as may be necessary to insure the safety of { 
the Bill in the House of Lords. ) 
Pavillion, Jan, 15.” , 


And I never fail to fix on those constitutious that have been enfeebled | 
by debauchery, or undermined by the infallible poisons which are such | 


favourites in your country, underthe name of quack medicines. I pre- 
| fer lodging always in narrow courts, and in cellars under ground, in 
chambers where no windows will open, in the neighbourhood of gaso- 
meters, ponds, or the purlieus of public houses redolent of bad beer, 
among efluvia of pitch, whiskey, and blue ruin. Bat this T must ob 


| time serving partizans of the consistent administration, which has just 


serve, that if a man be industrious, sober, and temperate, [shall have | 


nothing to say to him, 


If he rise early, open wide his windows, wash | 


himself from head to foot, whitewash often bis house, take his meals | 


with his family, and keep bimself alwaysin good humour with bis neigh 
bours—such a one fT cannot abide. He may live in health and die in 
good old age, for all Lean do to the contrary. 


about the boiling bile of the sulky, the discontented, and the litigious. 
“Tam, Sir, yours truly, 
‘* Cuorera Morsus. 


“PS. For the information of artificers [ beg to add, that Lam very | 
fond of kissing faces well grimed with soot and dirt; and that revel in | 
| those stomachs which are stuffed one halt the week and starved the | 


other.” 


Volcanic Island.—In 1783, off Ryke-vse, or Bird-Island, a singular sub-| delasive statements in his own favour to appear in the public press. The 
| marine phenomenon occurred; the sea appeared covered with a licht | only charge which will lie against him, as connected with the newspa- 
bluish flame, through an extent of more thana mile; it lasted several | 


hours, and occasioned a very great consternation among the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring coast, 
peared on the site, the surface of which was covered with pumice-stone, 
and volcanic ashes. 
Journal. 


German Operas.—We understand that her Majesty bas signified herin- | 
tention of honouring these performances with her especial patronage. | 
They commence on Wednesday at the King’s Theatre, with the original | 


Der Freischutz of Weber. 
| THE QUEEN'S DRAWING-RQOM. 


| The Drawing-Room, though not very numerously attended, on ac: | No such thing ' ‘ 
count probably of the absence of many of the Members of both Houses | fore; and we are credibly informed that the chief actor in this Court 


of Parliament from town, was remarkable for the elegantly simple cos- 


tumes of some of the younger branches of the nobility who were pre- | 
We apply this observation espevially to the | 


sented to her Majesty. 


When the flames ceased a small Island ap- 


The islet has since disappeared.—United Service 


| 


I pass by his cheerful | 
hearth and heart to revel in the rotten liver of drunkards, and to stir} 


lovely daughters of Lord Grantham, of the Countess Ashburnham, of | 


Mr. Littleton, and of the Bishop of Rochester. 


Among the beauties of 


| the day were the Duchesse de Dino—ever remarkable by the distin. | 
| guished elegance of her deportment,—the Marchioness of Headfort, the | 


| Countess of Mountcharles, Miss Cumming, Miss Gordon Drummond. 


land Miss C. Beauclerk.—The arrangement of some of the coiffures was | 





admirable; but we must decidedly object to the prevalence of Opera 


hats and other heavy bead dresses, which are not sufficiently distingué | 
- f j 


for an occasion of this kind.—Court Journal 
We select a few of the most distinguished dresses :—] 





| body and sleeves elegantly trimmed with point lace, and ornamented 
| with a super) diamond stomacher, with gold cord and tassels; train of 

crimson Irish tabinet, richly brocaded in gold and trimmed with gold 
|} and silver bullion. Head-dress, feathers, and a splendid diamond dia- 
dem; necklace and ear-rings en suite 

Duchess de Dino.— Dress of silver tissue. richly embroidered in gold 
lama; train of cramoisi velvet, lined with satin, and embroidered in 
gold and silver lima. Chaperon of white feathers, lappets, and bril 
liants. 
| Marchioness of Headfort—White velours des Indes dress, richly em- 
| broidered in gold lama; train of green velvet, lined with white satin 
| Head-dress, plume of rich feathers, blonde Chantilly lappets, and 
| brilliants. 
| Countess of Dathousie —A dress of white crape, richly embroidered 
with gold, worn over white satin; body and sleeves handsomely trim- 
med with blonde; train of rich blue satin, lined with white satin, and 
i trimmed with gold ornaments 
Miss Carrick.—A white acrophane dress. over white satin, richly em- 

| broidered: drapée corsage, tastefully folded, with Adelaide sleeves, sup- 
| porting a profusion of ; manteau of white moire gros 

de Naples, lined with white, and surmounted by a garniture of pink and 

white rosebuds Hend-dress ay 
| pets anda profusion of pearl« 


| Miss and Miss F 


handsome blonde 


ume of ostrich feathers, blonde lap 


} 
Her Majesty --A dress of silver tissue, richly embroidered in gold, the | 


land Belgium to negociate, lend themselves to prevent the renewel of 


Shepherd.— Dresses of white crape, superbly embroi- | warded, in the first instance, to Lord Melbourne for presentation to the 


(The Courier of the same evening prononnces this letter unauthentic, 
and adds the following remarks:—] 

“Whether his Majesty ever did or did not authorise his Ministers to 
use his name in this way, we do not professto know; but we defy the 


been formed, to point out tous an instance in which the King’s name 
has ever been used by Earl Grey at variance with the declarations of 
his Majesty, publicly and privately repeated one hundred times. It 
may bave been said in the newspapers, indeed. that Lord Grey had re- 
ceived the King’s authority to create as many Peers as he pleased; and 
the public, who have a different idea of the Press, from that which was 
entertained by the old gentleman who, when told of a calamity which 
was stated in the newspapers, said, ‘Oh! in the newspapers: well then 
let us hope it is not true,” attached a belief to the statement which we 
are now told it did not deserve. But Lord Grey, so far from being re- 
sponsible for any of the statements of the public press, committed the 
fatal error of disregarding those vehicles of information and public 
opinion, by means of which he could, if he pleased, have prevented 
the intrigue which has defeated him, and delayed, if not blighted the 
people's hopes. 

“Ferl Grey cannot fairly be charged with having permitted false or 


pers, is, that he did not unreservedly communicate to them a knowledge 
of the difficulties under which he labuured, and make common cause 
with them forthe public good. In our opinion Lord Grey has been as 
much deceived asthe people have been deceived. Generous and con- 
fiding in his own character, loving truth, and although not blind to the 
fact that a cabal was going on against him at Court, he could not be- 
lieve that when the interests of a nation was at stake, the selfish, bigot- 
ted, and prejudiced arts of a faction could prevail. Lord Grey knows 
now, but he did not know before, the main plotof the solemn farce by 
which he and the country have been deceived, but he is still ignorant of 
| muck that has passed behind the scenes. He thinks, ‘ good easy man,” 

that the division on Lord Lyndhurst’s motion drove hin out of office. 
His dismissal had been decided upon many days be- 


intrigue, a windfall from the royal oak, (one of the King’s illegitimate 
sons, meaning,) went to the office of a Sunday newspaper with a para- 
graph which appeared two days before the division on Lord Lynd- 
harst’s motion, and in which it was stated that the eyes of the King 
were opened—that he would not create Peers—and that the Ministry 
was to be dismissed.” 

[A second edition of the Standard of the 15th announces positively, 
the recal of Earl Grey to the Premiership, and some of the papers that 
reached this country had endorsements, stating the same fact. The 
Standard likewise expresses an opinion, that if the Whig Ministry be 
re-organized, the power to create Peers will be withheld. 

CHOLERA MORBUS. 
Council Office, Whitehall, May 15. 

It is not intended to publish any farther reports for the Metropolitan 
districts, in consequence of the Medical Inspectors employed under the 
order of the Central Board of Health, having declared the cessation of 
Cholera in London as an epidemic. = 

In the country—New cases 91, deaths 33, recovered 44, remaining 
173. W. Macrean, Secretary. 

London, May 15.—In the French papers which arrived this morning, 
there is a Protocol ot the Conference, dated the 4th inst. in which the 
representatives of the Five Powers, whilst they recommend to Holland 


hostilities on either side. M. Casmir Perier is rather better. The cholera 
is decreasing. The Moniteur announces that all is quiet in thesouth. 
Our private letters state that great sensation was created by the news of 
a Wellington Administration having been formed here. 

London, May 15.—We have this morning received Hambureh and 
F The only fact of interest which they contain is 
Poles who remain in Prussia, to the number 
in which an honour- 


other German papers 
an announcement that the 
of five thonsand, are shortly to set out for France, 
able asylum has been secured to them 

London. May 15, ( Erening )—Considerable sensation has heen excited 
hy the reports d refusal of the King to receive the address of the Birming- 
ham Political Union The following arethe circumstance sunder which 
that refusal took place The Attwood and other 
the Council of the was for- 


address signed by Mr 


members of Birmingham Polrtical Union, 











1832 


Che Albion, 


23 





King. By Lord Melbourne it was sent to Sir H. Taylor, his Majesty's | but avery small proportion of the cases are among the newly arrived emi ts | 
Private Secretary, who, in his reply, stated, by command of the King, | or those caunasnal ea — or with hingind, but the disease po 

that his Majesty could not recognise the parties who had signed that) have fallen with the greatest severity on the natives of, or those who | 
address, or those whom they represented. The purport of this answer | have been long residents in the country. ‘ 
was, we belive, communicated to the Birmingham Deputation in a hand- | QUEBEC REPORT. 


uence, and offered the following resolution, which was seconded by 
. P. Staples, Esq. and carned. 

Resolved, That this meeting, deeply sympathising with the unforta- 

nate emigrants recently arrived in this couniry, on the northern frontier 









some letter from Loid Melbourne, who, on obtaining it, abstained from | 
forwarding a similar address from another Political Union, lest it should | 
meei with a similar reception. 


| of this state, in their present sulferings, recommend that a subscription 
| be immediately opened, to raise funds for the relief of such of them as 
are labouring under sickness, want of subsistence, clothing, or shel- 


We subjoin the reports of yesterday and to-day:— 
Admitted into Hospital from half past one o'clock on the 11th June, 








,to half past nine on the 12th June :—Remaiuing 9, admissions 27, dis- 





The Earl of Harewood has, we understand, made a strong represeota- | charged cured 0. dead 13, remaining 23. 


tion as to the state of Yorkshire, and generally, of the manufacturing | 
districts in the North. His Lordship bas, we hear, declared it impos- | 
isble to answer for the consequences, if a Government be attempted | 
upon any otber principle than that of a large and efficient Reform. 
BELGIUM. 

M. Vau de Weyer, Minister Plenipotentiary from the King of the 
Belgians, set out at one o'clock this morning for Brussels. | 

li is believed that the only object of his journey is to give to his | 
Government some verbal explanations relative to the last acts of the 
Conference of London aud to other circumstances which have for their | 
object definitely to consolidate the independence and the interests of 
Belgium. 

Married, at Beaver Creek, Wilson Co., Alabama, on the 25th of Apnil, Mr. | 
William Wilson of New York, to Miss Margaret Wright of the former place. 
Married, on Tuesday morning, 17th ult., by the Rev. Doctor Schrader, Mr. 
Sidney Pearson of this City, to Miss Sarah B., second daughter of Mr. Richard | 
Dalton, late of St. James’s, London, England. } 
On Saturday morning, by the Rev. Mr. Eastburn, James L. Curtis, of the 
house of Henry C. Groot & Co., to Clara Emma, daughter of the late Charles | 
Racy Esq. 


| 





Exchange at New York on London 60 days 94 a 10 per cent. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE, 23, 1832. 


| 
—— | 


The prognostication in our last number of “the re-instatement and | 
restoration of the Whig Ministry to its former position,” has been | 


confirmed. The arrival of the ship John & Elizabeth from London, | 


put us in possession of the Courier of the 15th, from whence our | 
extracts have been furnished. 

The language of Sir R. Inglis, Mr. Baring, and Sir R. Peel was too 
unequivocal to permit us to doubt the course of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, who, deserted upon this occasion by those who had hitherto rallied 
under his standard, was rendered unabie to aceomplish his own wishes, 
or those of his Royal master in the formation of a Cabinet. ‘Lhe coun- 
(ry is therefore again under the guidance of the Grey Administration, 
end the Reform Bill will be hastened towards completion. What the 
steps of the recalled Cabinet may be, is difficult to surmise; whether a 
creation of Peers will precede the discussion on the Bill, or the Tory 
party consent toabandon their opposition to it, in order to prevent so 
flagrant an abuse on the Constitution ;—but in whatever manner the dif- 
The 


conservative party were before prepared to pass schedule A, and now 


ficnity may be relieved, the settlement of the question is certain. 


we can scarcely anticipate any serious objection to the other pro- 
visions. Under such circumstances, we chertsh a hope that the House 
of Lords will not be flooded by a tide of iniruders, and if the Con. 
stitution escape this threatened invasion, the late events so alarming in 
their actual occurrence will have secured one important end, 

All parties but one, the factious brawlers of the day, long for the set- 
tlement of a measure, that during its progress has filled the land with dis- 


may; that has excited the worst passions of the populace, and rendered 
them regardless of the blessings that had been bequeathed unto them by 
their forefathers; that has caused the flame to ascend trom the peaceful 
dwelling, the blood to flow from the bosom of the rioter, that bas pre 
pared the scaffold for the incendiary, and in short that has convulsed the 
long boasted social order of England to its very centre. We may look 


77, convalescent 9, dead 40, remaining 60, 





forward to the passage of this Reform Biil, with all its faults, and they 
are too numerous for a place in this journal, and bestow our wishes upou 
its final success, rather tuan the peace of the country should longer be 
endangered. Let the Bill pass, and its consequences rest upon | 
the Ministry who had the temerity to offer it to a giddy multi-| 
tude: Earl Grey bad the opportunity of achieving a wise and a noble | 
reform, but he bas stepped out of the rank of those statesmen, who re- 
gard the future as well as the present, and yielded his own conviction | 
and surrendered his own judgment to the guidance of younger Polliti- | 
cians who aim at popular distinction, and are content to win it by flatter. | 
ing each existing prejudice. 

The voice of the people was heard in numerous parts of the country 
upon the resignation of Earl Grey, but as the usual sentiments were | 
delivered, and the same conduct observable, we have so frequently | 
noticed before, we think it unnecessary to allude to them further. 





i> Our readers on the spot must pardon the tedious details of the 
Cholera in this day’s paper. 
mation of our readers in England, the West Indies, &c. 





CHOLERA. obs 
Mon-, fully tested in England and France, and it is confirmed by tae oceur- 
| rence of both diseases on this Continent. 


We are in possession of still later advices from Quebec. 
treal, and several of the affected districts both in Canada and the 


United States, and regret to report that the accounts are more alarming 


ahan before. 


The Board of Health at Montreal have issued the following Bul- 

letin :— 
Board of Health, Montreel, half-past 2, P. M. June 15, 1832. 

The Board of Health have been at great pains to ascertain the pro- 
gress of Cholera among emigrants, and natives or residents, in the city 
aud baniieu of Montreal, from the commencement, but they regret to 
state they are still unable to give an exact Report of the number of cases 
and their results. 

As far as has been ascertained, the number of cases of Cholera, spas- 





modic or severe, as well as of milder attacks previously known in the 

country, amount to , ‘ » 6 ‘ 1204 

The number of deaths 230 
Recovering or remaining . ‘ 974 | 


A more full and special Report will be published to-morrow (Satur- 
day, 16th,) in the afternoon. By order, 
J. Gutarnie Scorrt, Secretary. 
The news received by the boats of yesterday, convey far more se- 
rious information, according to the following letter from Montreal, dat- 
ed the 17th. 
Montreal, Sunday, 17th June, 1832, half past 12 o'clock, P.M 
Messrs. C. Mills, & Co. New York. 





Gentiemen,—We have merely time to say, that the Cholera has raged 
more for the last 24 hours, than at any previous period. Great numbers 
who were walking our streets yesterday morning, are now in eternity. 

The city is allecommotion. Of the victims of the disease, we notice | 
Mr. Sweeny, Potash Inspector; Mr. Rutherford, the Public Contractor ; | 
Mr. Scott, of the Custom House: anda great many others of our ac- 
quaintance we could add, if time served. 

We see scarcely anything but certs with the dead. The disease now 
proves fatal in one or twu hours. We have just learned that B. Thatcher, 
the livery stable keeper, died at St. Johns on bis way out. 

In great haste. yours truly, C. & J. BE. Mics. 
ta We have likewise the melancholy task of reporting the death of Judge 
Fosrboveed of Quebec, from Cholera. 

A writer adds “ although the deaths ur to yesterday, 2 o'clock were 
reported only at 240, they now exceed 400! 5 o'clock, P.M. 16th. 

Speaking of the description of persons attacked, the Moatreal Gazette 
eays:— 





Another fact that cannot fail to strike every one with surprise, is that 


T. A. You Na, 
Secretery of the Board of Health. 
Quebec, 12th June, 1°32. 
Retura of cases of Asiatic Cholera admitted into Hospital bet ween the 
hours of half past nine o'clock, A. M. on the 12th of June, to half past 
nine, A. M. on the 13th June :—Remaining at last report 23, admitted 
T. A. Youre, 
Secretary of the Board of Health. 
Quebec, 13th June, 1832. 
_ From the Boston Morning Post, Thursday morning. 
The following letter has been received by a gentleman of this city 
(Boston) last evening :— , ‘ 


Concord, N. H., June 19th. 

My dear Sir:—'The cholera has arrived at Montpellier, Vt.—One case 
occurred yesterday—an Irish emigrant. 

The people are in great alarm. Yours, in baste. 

PLATTSBURGH 

A letter dated Plattsburgh, June 15th, 1832, 4 P.M. says:— Our vil- 
lage isin great alarm—we have had 6 cases of the Cholera—4 have 
proved fatal. There has been but one case since Saturday night, and 
that Was a case this morning about9 A.M. They say at this moment | 
(he man is likely to recover. 

“Allthe cases, thus far, have been confined to Canadians, and Irish 
of the very lowest order as to filth and intemperate excess. The Board 
of Health at Burlington have reported one case yesterday. 

“Mr. Dinick left Montreal yesterday, and says it is thonght there 
were not less than 600 cases on the previous day. [This is undoubtedly 
a great exaggeration.) All business would cease there on Monday. The 
board had determined not to reportany more cases—all communication 
is stopped between that place and Quebec. I bave not time to say more, | 
as the boat is off.” 


BURLINGTON. | 
Board of Health, Barlington, Monday evening,7 o'cloek, June 18. 
Tbe Board of Health report thata case of severe disease, answering 
tothe description of the prevailing epidemic Cholera, does now exist 
in Water-street. 
The subject is an Irish woman, who has been for several years aresi 
dent of thistown, and long in habits of intemperance. 
This individual was seized 4 o'clock this morning. 
P. 8. Nine o'clock, P. M.—The individual above alluded to is dead. 
Joun Pomeroy, President. 

Bensamix Lixcowy. Secretary. 

Health Office, 19th June, 8 o'clock, P.M. | 
The town is unusually bealthy. No case of Cholera has occurred 
to-day. Joun Pomeroy, President 

Bessamin Livcoun, Secretary. 

Under all these appalling circumstances, it is at least certain 
that the disease appears to be taking a westerly course; it has ex- | 
tended on both sides of the St. Lawrence as far as Prescott on the Ca- 
nada shore, and Ogsdenburgh on that of the United States, and has al 
ready reached Sackets Harbour at the foot of Lake Ontario. The fol- | 


lowing intelligence is in confirmation of these statements. A letter 


dated Ogdensburgh, 17th June, says:—- 


‘‘ All business is nearly suspended below. We are taking measures to | 
prevent it from being brought to our side of the river. There can be no 
doubt that there has been a number of decided cases at Prescott, and be | 
tween Prescott and Cornvall, not only among the emigrants but others. | 
I can see no good reason why we ought not to expect it to spread rapid. | 
ly along this frontier. 

Should the Cholera thus continue its way, the time may be far dis- 
tant ere itreaches New York; if we regard its progress in Europe or 
Asia, we observe that it has pursued a westward track with compara- 
d 


over the western territory, and even pass into the valley of the Missis- 


tively but few deviations, and hence, upon this continent it may exten 


; sippi, before it visits the Atlantic sea-board; nor is it impossible, that 


In 


England it was certainly probable that two distinct branches reached 


the scourge may reach this city by a southerly stream of disease. 


the kingdom, one at the northern part, and extending from Sutherland 


| to several adjacent places, and another at the metropolis to which its 
The intermediate places between these | 


influence was nearly confined. 
situations were not attacked, and there is hardly an authenticated state- 
ment of its appearance on the western coast. 

In like manner may this Contineot be visited; one train of disease 
has been arrested in Canada, and another may be stayed in New York 
ora more southern port, leaving many intermediate spots untouched by 
the pestilence. We say, that these considerations are in some measure 
cheering, because the evil day a be deferred; besides, it affords more 
opportunity for preparation, which we trust will be eagerly seized and 
improved, that whenever the evil arrives, it may be resisted with all the 


We are bound to give them for the infor-| aid that carefulnes and cleanliness can supply. 


It is a singular fact, and one mentioned by M. Broussais in bis forth- 


coming lectures, that the influenza or gripe ol the French bas invariably. | 


preceded the Cholera. The trath of this observation has been sorrow 


We stop the press, to insert the last Bulletin from Quebee, up to the 
16th of June. 
of one! 


Return of cases of Asiatic Cholera admitted into hospital from the 
Ath June, to ® o'clock. A. M. to the 16th of June, noon, 1832: 
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MEETING IN BEHALF OF THE SUFFERING EMIGRANTS. 
A call was made upon the Citizens of New York generally, and those 
in particular who were natives of Great Britain, to meet last evening in 


by the following highly respectable individuals :-— 


Robert Dyson, 
James Brown, 
John Rankin, 
Joseph Walker, 
Robert Emmet, 
Cor. W. Lawrence, 
Thomas Suffern, 
Jobn Haggerty, 
Wm. Sampson, 
Jame s B yorman, 


David Bryson, 
Peter J. Nevius, 
Jeromus Johnson, 


David Hadden, 


Robert Lennox, 
William W. Woolsey, 
James McBride, 

John Duer, 

Thomas Dixon, 

Isaac Carow, 

John Moorhead, 

John Wilson, 

Henry J. Wyckof, 
Wm. James McNeven, 


tt Marwell, 
- Pert, 
Robert White, 
Dens McCarthy, 
William Colgate. | 
June 22d. 
The meeting accordingly took place, when GIDEON LEE, Esq. was) 
called to the chair, andP. PERIT and R. EMMET. Esqs. were appoint- 
ed Secretaries | 
The Rev. J. M. Wainwright addressed the meeting with great elo-! 


| person in the case, Mr. Ogden Hoffinan. 
| by birth, and for whom we entertain the very highest sentiments of 


The return of deaths on the last day shows a diminution | 


John G. Coster, | 





ter 

John Doer, Esq. after a few appropriate remarks, offered the following 
resolution, which was seconded by Wm. Sampson, Esq. and carried. 

Resolved, That a committee of five persons be appointed by the 
Chair, whose duty it shall be to receive and apply to the purposes in- 
tended by this meeting, soch monies and other contribations as shall be 
collected under the preceding resolutions 

The following gentlemen were named as the Committee by the 


| Chairman :— 


Jas. King, David 8. Kennedy, Thos. Suffern, Thos. Dixon, Joseph 
Walker. 

Win. Sampson, Esq. addressed the meeting with great feeling, and of- 
fered the fullowing resolution, which was seconded by B. Robinson, 
Esq. and carried, 

Resolved, that a committee of fifteen, one from each ward, be appoint 
ed by the Chair, to receive contributions, from persons not present at 
the meeting, with power to fill up any vacancies, or to add to their- 
numbers. 

The following gentlemen were named as the Committee by the 


, Chairman: 


James Boyd, jr., Joseph Walker, Thos. Suffers, David Bryson, Mi- 
chael Ulshoeffer, G. W. Lawrence, James, R. Whiting, Leonard W. 
Kipp, Chas. Oakley, M. M. Quackenboss, Fyier Dibblee, Joba L. Law- 
rence, Jas. Palmer, Charles Towne, Richard KR. Ward, 

On motion of 8. P. Staples, Esq., seconded by ‘T. Suffern, Esq., sub- 
scription papers were immediately opened, and a large amount received 
from those esent atthe meeting. 

Note.—It is understood that the Committe of fifteen will not call on 
the citizens of the different Wards, but that donations are to be sent to 
either of them. A subscription paper will be left at the Exchange this 
day, the 23d. 

We ouserve, by the Kingston Patriot, that some notice is expected 





from this Journal of the remarks made by Mr. Maxwell egainst toreign- 
ers, on the recent trial of Margaret 
against the Rev. Dr. Phillips 


Agnew and others for conspiracy 
Being thus called upon, we now feel 
obliged (o speak on a subject the necessity for which we bad hoped had 


) gone by. 


The remarks attributed to Mr. Maxwell, in a newspaper report of 
the following day, did certainly create much surprise and regret on the 
partof the English, Irish, and Scotch throughout the city, and the 


feeling was warmly and kindly participated by a large portion of Ameri- 
cans. So unjust did the attack seem to be, and so sweeping did its 
denunciations appear, that we at once determined to enter our protest 
against it in the subsequent Number of the Albion, The next day, how- 
ever, the same paper (the Courier & Enquirer,) which contained the 
report of the offensive epithets, also contained an explanation from Mr, 
Maxwell, the purport of which was, that the expressions bad been utter- 
edin the heat of argument before a Jury, and denying in unequivocal 
language that he intended to make the application general. Lle meant 
his observations should apply to a portion only of the numerous emi- 
grants of the three kingdoms who daily reach these shores. 

Under these circumstances we thought the necessity for our remarks in 
a great degree obviated; and considering the high degree of excitement 
that the trial created throughout the community, and the pain its details 
had given to a vast number of highly worthy and respectable persona, 
foreigners as well as Americans, we deemed it judicious to waive the 
whole subject, and acecordingly did so. 

We have since thought, however, that we did not do justice to one 
This gentleman, an American 


respect and admiration—although engaged on the same side with Mr. 
Maxwell—promptly replied to him, and vindicated the character of our 
countrymen in a strain of eloquence which commanded our warmest 
gratitude. 
Mr. Maxwell, it will be observed, has benevolently stepped forward 
j at this awfal momemt, and rendered his service, as well as opened his 
. i ‘ — . 
| purse, for the benefit of his suffering countrymen iden atures) __ 
A new ship destined for the packet service, and named the Virginia 
) waslaunched from the yard of Messrs. Smith, Demon and Comstock 





on Tuesday afternoon, 

Tais beautiful vessel which will take the place of the Sylvanus Jen- 
| kinsin the line of Messrs. Hicks and sons, and Wood and Trimble, 
|under the command of Capt. Harris, at present of the Birmingham 
| Packet, bas been built after the model of the Sheffield, of the best mate- 
| rials, and in an elegant, and at the same time in a substantial manner. 

Her burthen is 600 tons; the stern is ornamented with the bust of Jefer- 
| son, and a scroll representing the Declamation of Independence, with the 
accompaniments of the figure of Liberty, and the Genius of Agriculture, 
the latter holdieg the tobacco-plant, and a stack of Indian corn, the two 
great staples of Virginia. 
| ‘The launch was extremely beautiful and unattended by the slightest 
| accident; a numerous company graced the decks upon the introduction 
of the Virginia to her proper element, on which long may she float as an 
instance of the spirit and liberality of her owners. 





This day will be published “ Two lectures on the Cholera Morbus” 
by M. Broussais, the celebrated Physician of the Val du Grace, Paris, 
delivered during the prevalence of the disease in that city,—at William 
| Stodart's. 6 Courtlandt Street. 

These letters were lately received from Paris, by the Editor of this 
paper for publication; the aame of Broussais being attached to them, 
| renders their favourable reception certain, and particularly so at this 
moment, 

The Editor considering that by publishing them in a pamphlet form 
at a very moderate price, be should aid the dissemination of intelligence 
upon so important atope , has adopted such method of laying them 
before the profession and the public, in the full confidence that they will 
command the attention to which they are entitled, coming from so dis- 
tinguished an authority, although some of the principles vi treatment 
vary considerably from those adopted by the English practitioners. We 
can recoromend this little work with great sincerity to the notice of our 
readers and the public generally. 


—_—-- 


Park Theatre —Mr. Jones took bis benefit on Thursday evening, se- 
lecting for performance the opera of Mesaniello, in which Mrs. Austin 
supported the character of the Princess with the music ex y ar- 
ranged lor her, and the first and second acts of the White Lady. Las 
evening the Prima Donna appeared in ber own part of Cinderella, and 
on Tuesday evening next, she will bein active requisition for the benefit 
of Mr. Richings, in the White Lady, and “the Caliph of Bagdad.” 

This evening Miss Courtney, from the Haymarket and Adelphi Thea- 
tres. London, makes ber first appearance as Lady Teazle, in the School 
| for Scandal. 





| the Merchants Exchange, to adopt measures for the relief of the emi- The Castle Garden draws nightly visitors, to wile an hour away, whilst 
| grants now suffering in Canada, and on the frontier of this state—signed pe | 
aso 


ing the cool breeze waited across the bay; music and fireworks 
yore, reward the listeners and the gazers, whilst an abundance of 

refreshments are ready for those who delight in more substantial enjoy- 
|ment. The inhabitant or the stranger will derive no little pleasure from 
i a visit tothis Watery Bower” where “ the soft breeze fans the heated 
| brow.” 


Niblo's Garden is open forthe summer season, with its accustomed at- 


| tractions of good company, good music, brilliant fireworks, and excel- 


lent refreshments. A visit to this lively scene after the beat and tur- 
moil of the day, need only once be made, to ensure repetition; such, in- 
deed, appears to the general opinion. if we may jocge of the numerous 


| and cheerful assembly, who add additional brilliancy to the very pleasing 


picture of the ornamented and well lighted Gerden. The perfect or- 
der thet prevails, and the respectability of the company, guarantee all 
that may be required by the must fastidious taste, and recommend the 
the amusement provided to general patronage. 
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CHOLERA. 

The dreaded Epidemic, whose progress we have often traced through 
the tracts of Asia, and over the plains of Europe, whose ravages in the 
Capitals of England and France have demanded our attention even | 
within the last few weeks, has at length appeared in the Western He- 
misphere.—It was known at Quebec on the &th instant, that the Brig 
Carricks from Dublin, with a full complement of emigrants on board, 


j 


had lost 42 on the passage by an unknown disease, asthe master report: | 
ed. The vesse' being detained at Grosse Isle, the most eficient mea- 
sures were taken to restrain them from all communication with the in- | 
habitants; they were landed and placed in the emigrant shed, hile 
the usual process of disinfection was adopted on board the ship. It ap- 
pears from the following report of the Board of Health, that at the time 


eight emigrants were taken up from the streets, and carried to the hospi- 
tal. I just learn that five of them are dead. P.S. Six more now lie on 
the Champ de Mars, dying!” 

The report, that several emigrants who nad arrived at Fort Eaward 
a few days previous had died of the Cholera, was believed to be greatly | 
exaggerated. 

At White Hall, the alarm bas been very great ; a Mr. Larned of Troy 
died on board the Steam-boat Phoenix, Capt. Lathrop, who gives the | 
following account of the circumstance :— 

Lake Champlain, June 15. 

A Mr. Larned, of Troy, died on board my boat this day about 11 
o'clock, while lying at White Hall, and I succeeded in burying him at 
half past 12, 00 the island north of the dock, without the assistance of | 
any person from the town, save Dr. Wright, who was truly attentive, | 


succeeded to Report, announcing the wide spread of the disease, and its 
existence at Albany has frequently been made the topic of discourse. 
Should the Cholera reach New York, the population will not be found 
unprepared ; a liberal use has already been made of the Chloride of 
Lime, both in the houses and the streets, a Board of Health is consti- 
tuted, Committees formed by the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and by the Medical Society, and the Ward Officers in each district are 
employed in giving force to the sanitory regulations of the Corporation. 
The question of contagion is but slightly agitated, and amidst the varie- 
ty of reports and documents submitited to the public, not one can be 
found to advance the monstrous absurdity, that Cholera is communica- 
ble from one person to another. With such precautions, therefore, and 
under such impressions, it may, perbaps, be anticipated bat Cholere, 


and acted the part of a philanthropist; had be declined giving assistance | should it come at all, will pass lightly over the city; at all events, by 
| as others did, | must alone have been physician, nurse, and sexton, A 
over, that on the evening of the 7th, the whole Island was pertes NY | council of magistrates at White Hall, prouou:.ced the case to be Asiatic 


of arrival no case of sickness existed amongst the emigrants and more- | ‘ , P . ’ 
| cleanliness we deprive the pestilence of its most powerful assistant ; by 


healthy :— pe 
“Board of Health, Quebec, ath June, IRS 
“ Various reports having circulated that a vessels had arrived al Grosse 
Isle in which there were several persons ill of the Asiatic Cholera, p ib 
lic notice is hereby given, thatthe Health Commissioner, having pro 
ceeded to the Grosse Isle by order of the Board, nas reported that the 
brig Carricks, James Hudson, master, trom Dublin, arrived at the qua- 
rantine station on the 3d instant; that there were on board, at the time 
of her arrival, one handred and thirty three passengers, all of whom 
have been landed, and are in the emigrant shed; that the vessel is un- 
dergoing the asual processes of disinfection; and that at the time of his 
departure on the evening of the 7th instant, there was not a case ot 
Asiatic Cholera on the Island. By the order of the Board, 
T. A. YOUNG. Secretary.” 
The Legislature had placed at the disposal of Governmeni, the sum 
of ten thousand pounds, in order to meet any emergency that might 
arise as connected with the Cholera, and the utmost vigilance prevailed 
among the authorities, in consequence; the whole of the passengers of 
the Carricks, although healthy, were restrained from intercourse with 


strangers, and thus, as far as they were concerned, even admitting the | 


possibility of contagion, all danger was avoided. On the Sth, however, 
eight cases occurred at Quebec, and by the 9th fifteen had been report- 


ed, and several deaths. At Montreal, the disease appeared on the 10th, 


two or three deaths occurring on that and the succeeding day. All these 
circumstances, therefore, were independent of the arrival of the Carricks 
at Grosse Isle, and can in fact only be attributed to the same cause from 
whence the Cholera proceeded in other regions, and where it existed 
solely as anepidemic, The individuals who were first attacked in Que- 
bee were emigrants, said to have been relanded on the evening of the 
7th from the steam-boat Voyageur; these certainly had no intercourse 
with the passengers of the Carricks, it had never beeu surmised that they 
brought the Cholera into the country, and whatever vessels they arrived 
in, had not been reported at the Quarantine station, Thus it is evident 
beyond the possibility of contradiction, that the disease commenced in 


: ; _ > ; se reatening to fire o e | 
Canada, in a source far removed from all human intercourse, and inf- the landing of any emigrants at that place, threatening to fire on th 


nitely beyond haman ability to account for its appearance. 
The following Bulletin and report includes the cases at Quebee up to 
the afternoon of the 11 th:— 


Bulletin. —Cases of Asiatic Cholera received into Hospital, up to half 
past ove o'clock, P.M. on the Ith of June. 


Dates. Remaining. New cases. Deaths. Rem'g 
Sth June 0 ‘ 2 1 
Mh * 1 13 6 a) 

lth “ 6 10 il 7 
11th 14 o'clock, em. 7 13 ll 9 


Quebec, 11th June, 1832. 
T. A. YOUNG, Sec. of Board of Health.” 
, “ Board of Health, Quebec, Jane 11, 1832. 
" If becomes the yifat duty of the Board of Health to announce the 


f exisyen eM AWE Cholera in our city and neighborhood. ‘This f 
3 cimon t@Mounded, after mature deliberation, pon the ananimous 


opinion of the medical gentlemen of the city. 
Thirty-four deaths have occurred within the last forty-eight hours. 


The editor of the Gazette gave the following cases, as having been 


reported :— 

At the Emigrants Hospital.—39 cases—26 deaths—2 convalescent. 

At private dwellings. —20 cases—15 deaths.” 

The last report received is dated the 12th, and gives the followin 
particulars :— 

“ Return of cases of Asiatic Cholera admitted into Hospital sine 
half-past one o'clock, P.M. on the 11th instent. 


“ Remaining at last report, 9; admissions 27; discharged cured, 0; 


deaths, 13; remaining 23 
T. A. YOUNG, Secretary Board of Health. 
Quebec, 12th June, 1832." 


| Cholera, in its most alarming aspect. ‘The streets were consequently 
| deserted, and many of the passengers destined to the Canadas returned 
in the packets. The particulars of this case are os follows: on Monday 
Mr. L. had a cabin passage to St. John’s on his way to Quebec. On 
| ‘Thursday | found bim at St. John’s with several others that had left 
Montreal, so great was the excitement in consequence of the cholera. 
He at first took passage to Burlington, wishing, as be said, tu go by 
| land, fo avoid the Cholera. He had great fear of the complaint, and 
talked much of it constantly, and carried a phial of preventive. He was 
| a man of apparently dissipated habits, and drank to excess on board the 
| boat. At Burlington he concluded to go onto Whitehall, and about 
| one o'clock this morning, was taken with great pain, violent cramping, 
spasms, slight vomiting and purging, also bleeding at the nose. He 
| continued to get worse, and before we arrived at Whitehall, which was 
| at seven, bis extremities were quite cold. 
| The passengers thought and said his sicknes was caused by excessive 
drinking. Dr. W. wasat once called, and did not leave him atall. He 
‘applied warm rubbing, and gave him medicine to assuage the pain, but 
jallto no effect. Drs. Wright and M’Cloud pronounced him at once 
| past all aid, when they first saw him. He died at 11. 
CHOLERA AT WHITEHALL. 
From the Albany Duily Advertiser Extra Jane 18. 
| A gentleman arrived here to-day, from Whitehall, says there has been 
| another death by Cholera, at that place. 
It was a porter who had been inthe constant practice of carrying dag- 
' gage from the steam-boat. It was said there was no doubt it was Asiatic 
Cholera 
| The same gentleman mentions that a woman had also died at Fort 
Miller of Cholera. She bad attended on the two who lately died 
| there 
The authorities of Fort Miller did not stop the emigrants, and they 
were to leave there to-day. 
The death which took place on Sunday, of a labourer on the Sche 
nectady rail road, is supposed to have been caused by drinking cold wa- 
| ter. Dr. Staats has gone to inquire into the circumstances, 





the practice of Temperance we guard against the evils that lend ten fold 
violeace to every disease; and by refusing to believe in the doctrine cf 
contegion, we permit the full tide of benevolence to flow towards our 
fellow creatures, unrestrained by any doubt or fear, and thus accomplish 
a great social benefit to our own advantage, since terror has ever been 
one of the grea! predisposing causes of attack. 








*EW-YORK GYMNASIUM.—WILLIAM FULLER begs leave to return 
hes grateful thanks to his patrons and friends for the encouragement he has 
received in his endeavours to establish permanently, in this city, a Gymnastic 
school, and to inform them that to render his establishment as widely beneficial 
as pos*ible, he has taken, for a term of years, a wide and deep lot, No. 29 Ann 
street, near Nassau, On this lot spacious buildings have been erected, in which 
are put upa!l such apparatuses as can be beneficially used in the various amuse- 
ments of the Gymnasium. The buildings are so constructed as to be thrown open 
in favourable weather, admitting as free a circulation of air as if there were no en- 
closure. During celd weather a regular and agreeable temperature «f heat will 
be maimtained—besides, there is a fine spacious yard for out-door amusements. 

Mr. Fuller, who was the sirst to introduce the regular gymnastic exercises into the 
United States, pledges bimseif that this establishment shall be, in every way, 
worthy of the public patronage. To the great utility and immense benefits to be 
derived from these exercises, hundreds of his pupil bear most satisfactory and 
unanswerable testimony, which is likewise supported by the advice and opinions of 
the most emment medical men of this country and of Europe. 

To those whose time ts much occupied, particularly in a sedentary manner, the 
Gymnasium is admirably adapted, as half an hour devoted daily to its amuse- 
ments is abundantly sufficient to ensure the full enjoyments of sound health. It 
is equally fitted to the child of six years of age, or the man of fifty or upwards— 
the exercises being so numerous and so varied. To the dispeptic and invalid they 
cannot be too strongly recommended, from the decided efiect they have in deve 
loping the muscles, expanding the chest, and giving freedom of motion to the joints 
for which purpose they are every way superior to all other exercises. 

Gentlemen cenfined to business in the lower part of the city will find the loca- 
tion of the Gymnasium particularly convenient. 

The terms are now for one year $15; one half to be paid on entering, the re- 
mainder at the the end of the first six months, 

Boys under 14 years of age $10, payable as above. 

P.S. Fencing and Sparring, upon the most approved principles, taught at the 
Gymnasium. 





The following are the latest accounts that have reached our office, 
since the publication of our second edition of yesterday. 
From the Albany Daily Advertiser of 19th. 
The militia at Whitehall were called out by the sheriff, and prevented 


boats. 
No steamboats have arrived since at Whitehall, and the intercourse 
with St. John’s is entirely broken up. 
The villages on the canal are all alive on this subject. At Fort pliller 
a case of a suspicious kind occurred, and it was owing to a breakage of 
the canal only that the sick person did not come on to Albany. 
The person who died at Whitehall, wasa labourer who worked about 
| the docks, and had assisted in carrying the luggage of the emigrants. A 
coloured man of very intemperate habits, died at Fort Ann w ith Cholera, 
as supposed, from having been among the emigrats in a canal boat. 
At Troy a large body of emigrants are butted and kept under strict sar- 
eillance, by an armed force, receiving, however, every attention to 
their wants, 
The canal boats from Whitehal! have refused to bring any more pas- 
sengers. 
The stages from the springs, north, have been taken off the line. 
CHOLERA AT MECHANICVILLE—20 MILES ABOVE 
ALBANY. 


Letter dated Mechanicville. 

Dr. Wm. Tibbits has made a communication to the President of this 
village, relating to the symptoms of an English Emigrant who left Mon- 
treal Monday week, and died at Mechanicville, Tuesday, 9 A.M. after 
an illness of 18 hours, from which it was unquestionable that his death 
was occasioned by the asphyxin or Indian cholera. Exuan Porter 
£ Mechanicville, Jane 138. 

5 o'clock P.M.—Called to visit an English Emigrant who left Mon- 
treal last Monday—found him lying on the floor of a small store house 
on the canal—had been sick two hours when [saw him—no pulsation 
at the wrist—violent cramps in the extremities—biueness of the skin, aud 
nails of a peculiar colour—protuse cold sweat over the whole system— 
violent pain in the pericardium by curns-—alvine evacuations. watery, of 
the appearance of rice water, nausea, but no vomiting, except once by 





MSS EDGEWORTH’S TALES AND NOVELS, in monthly volumes, 
1 with superb engravings, uniform in size and appearance with the Waverley 
Novels and Lord Byron’s Life, and Works, To be completed im 18 Monthly 
Volumes. 

The Tales and Novels of Maria Edgeworth. The Drawings to illustrate this 
attractive edition of the most engaging writer of the age, are wholly by Harvey, 
and engraved by Charles Rolls Goodall, H. Robinson, Bacon, &c., in the most 
| finished style of excellence ; each volume to contain a Frontespiece and Vignette , 
| and the work will be bound in a cloth manufactured and embossed for the purpose, 
| and lettered in gold. 
| ‘To delineate with accuracy the peculiar scenery of Ireland, and give to native 
character allits humour and truth. Mr. Harvey visited many of its districts, and 
has thus been able to introduce into his talented sketches, living character, and 
much of the wild and beautiful scenery of the country ***Sir Walter Scott, in 
his general preface to the first volume of the Waverley Novels, thus alludes to 
Miss Edgeworth’s writings with such valuable testimony to her meriis, and her 
long established fame, the publishers have been urged to place an edition of her 
Works, in form and size, by the side of the most popular book tha: was ever 
published. 
| “Without being so presumptuous as to hope to emulate the rich humour, pa- 
| thetic tenderness, and admirable tact, which pervade the works of my accom- 
| plished friend, I felt that something might be attempted for my own country, of 
| the same kind with that which Miss Edgeworth so fortunately achieved fur Jre- 
| land—something which might introduce her natives to those of the sister kingdom, 
in amore favourable light than they had been placed hitherto, and tend to pro- 
ure sympathy for their virtues and indulgence for their foibles.” 

The whole of the works have undergone a careful revision and correction by the 
Author. 
| The first volume, comprising Castle Rackrent and Irish Bulls, illust-ated with 
| fine engravings by H. Bobinson and 1. Cook, will be shortly published, price $1 25, 
London: printed for Bakiwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, and Wm. Jack- 

son, New York. 
Specimens of this work may be seen, and subscriptions will be received, at 
[June 16, tf.) CHARLES DE BEHR’S Store, 102 Broadway. 


50 REW ARD.—Whereas George Tayler late Clerk with Messrs. Es- 
| ) daile & Co., Bankers in London, has absconded, having in his pos- 
| session the undermentioned Bank of England Notes, with other Moneys, the pro- 
| perty of his employers. The above reward will be paid for the apprehension of 
the said George ‘Tayler, andthe recovery of the property taken away by him, on 
| ier peaten to James Buchanan, Esq. His Britannic Majesty’s Consul, New 
ork, 
The said George Tayler is about 26 years of age, 5 feet 6 inches high, compact 
and rather genteel person, has a round face, freckled complexion, dark dair, bleck 




















Thus, including the first fifteen reported in the first instance before the 
publication of the bulletin, seven of which were fatol, it appears that 
the whole number attacked in Quebec up to the 12th, was 101, of whom 
74 died. 

At Montreal, the mortality has proved still greater: the Cholera may | 
be said to have commenced on the 10th of June; up to the 13th more 





than fifty cases had occurred, nearly all of which had proved fatal; on 

the 14th 90 new cases and 54 deaths were reported, besides those in the 

Hospital, making in all 104 deaths on that day, A variety of reports 

reached this city on this melancholy subject, both as it prevailed in Que- 
bec and Montreal: one letter for instance from Messrs. Mills of Que- 
bec, dated 13th, that “from Sunday morning to Moaday night 150 cases 
of cholera had occurred, nearly all of which bad proved tatal ;” state 
ments of nearly a similar character have arrived from Montreal, but we 
are unable at present to forma correct estimate of either the number at 

tacked, or the deaths, as well from the want of authentic intelligence 
and the prevalence of ramour, as from the difficulty of obtaining any 
information above Albany. At La Prairie, nine miles above Montreal, 
there have been about fourteen deaths, all among emigrants. At St. John’s 
four‘een miles from there, it was said one or two emigrants had died, but 
this was disputed. The steamboat in which the reporter took passage at | 
St. John’s, had about fifty Emigrants on board. She was visited by the au- | 
thorities at Plattsburgh and at Burlington, and no Emigrants suffered to | 
land. At White Hall the boat remained about a mile from the town. 
The authorities afer much detention, suffered the Cabin passengers to 
land, but ordered the Emigrants to return to Canada. The greatest pos- 
sible vigilance is observed at White Hall, and not an emigrant is suffered | 





| 
} 


to laud, but, are all sent back to Canada. It is proclaimed through the | 


irritating the throat with the finger—the breathing very oppressed and | 
giving a cold sensation to the hand.—Ordered warm applications and | 
cordials as soon asthey could be procured—gave a cathartic of calomel | 
combined with opium to procure a biliary evacuation; endeavoured to | 
destroy the balance of the circulation oy opening a vein, about an onnee | 
of grumous blood only, was procured, without any abbreviations of | 
the symptoms. | 

6 o'clock—Symptoms the same except breathing more oppressed— | 
calomel and opium, 

9 o'clock—Patient says he feels better ; cramps not so severe ; urinary 
functions suspended; symptoms on the whole no better. | 

Tuesday. 5 A.M.—Tongue coated with « brown fur in the middle and | 
dry articulation, not above a whisper. This has been the same since | 
first saw him; had a stool 12 o'clock, about as limpid as pure « ater; | 
breathing oppressed; eyes suffused ; hearing indistinct; violent cramps | 
at the pericardium; not much in the jegs and arms; functions of the blad- | 
der still oppressed; great restlessness; no pulse bas been perceptible 
since the commencement; dissolution evidently approaching; attempt. 
edagainto bleed from the arm; not more than two spoontuls of dark | 
blood was procured; repeated calomels and cordials with warmth and 
friction 

9 o’clock—Dying; afew moments after expired; appears to be about | 
50; his companions declare him to be temperate, but a moderate drinker; | 
say they have seen no case of cholera. Yours, Ws. Tissers. | 


Another suspwious case at Mechanicrille. | 

Extract from a letter from a highly respectable gentleman in Mecha- 
nicville, dated 19th inst. to the editors of the Albany Daily Advertiser. | 
Last Sunday afternoon au Englishman and his five daughters came in- | 
to this village. Yesterday the man sent for Dr Tibbits, whose opinion 

of the case you have already heard, At ten o'clock this day he died, 
and now lies dead inalittle hovel on the canal, no one Veataring | 
to bury him, although Lam using every exertion for that purpose. 
The way in which we send food to the poor unfortonate females is | 
this. Aman goes within a few rods of the hovel, sets down the food, | 
and after hallooing, retires. The females then come out and take it away. 
My family is somewhat alarmed 


whole line, that no emigrants will be suffered to arrive from Canada,and| A letter from the same gentleman at a later hour of the day, has the | 


beard and whiskers and grey eyes, neat in dress, and usual!y wore black clothes, 
with high-heeled Wellington boots; took with him a Short rough sailor’s blue 


jacket. 


The following are the particulars of the notes supposed to have been in his pes- 
session when he absconded ; payment of which is stopped at the Bank, and the 
public are cautioned against receiving any of them in payment or otherwise: 

No. 5825, dated 9th Feb, 1832, 5001, 
8040, “ Wth “ do. 200 
8042, “* 13th “ do. 200 

It is supposed Tayler sailed for the United States. 

Information which may lead to a recovery of the property carried away will be 
liberally rewarded, 

NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. ‘Masters Days oj sailing from Days oj sailing frim 
New York. Havre. 

No.1.Chas.Carroll W. Lee, Feb. 1, Jucel ,Oct. ! Mar.20,July 20,Nov . 2 
2.Charlemagne, Robinson “a Fp, 9 90, * 1) Ap'l. 1,Aug. 1, Dec. } 
3, Havre, Depeyster,| ** 20, -* 20, ‘* 29) "10 "10 »** 40 
1. Erie, J.Funk, March},July1,Nov.! ‘20 "20 ” g@ 
2. Albany. Hawkins ‘* 40, ** 10, ** 19 May 1 Sept.1 Jan.) 
3.Henri lV. J. Rockett, | ** 20, ** 20, ** 00) 30 "16 °° 10 
1. France, E. Funk, (|Ap’l. 1,Aug.1,Dee 1) "20 "26 * 20 
2.S8ully, W.W.Pell) ** 10, “ 10, ** 10 Jume 1 Oct. 1 Feb. } 
3. Francois Ist J.B. Pell <¢ 90, ** 98 ** 9D 7 36 |. 86 "10 
1. Rhone. Hathawey May 1, Sept.l.Jan. 1 "20 20 ' 86 
2. Formosa, W.B.Orne,| * 16, ** 10, ** 10) July 1 Nov. 1Mar. } 
3. Manchester weiderholdt! « 20, ** 20, ** 20 710 10 90 

Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including 
beds, bedding, wine, ond stores of every drecription. 

No. |. Consignees at Havre. Ronaffe, Boisgerard, and Co. 

2. de. do E. Quesnel, Laine. 

Agents at New York, J.J. Boyd. No. 49, Wall-st. 

No. 3. Owners C. Bolton, Fox and Livineston, No. 42 Broad-Street. Agent, J: 
J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall st. Consignees at Havre. Pitray, Viel, and Co. 


*. NEW. YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. | 


the boats have determined not to bring any more. . 

The Plattsburgh Republican of the 16th inst. denies the repor' 
existence of the Asiatic Cholera at that place. Two or three cases h 
occurred there of the ordinery cholera, common at this season of t 
year, but altogether unlike the Asiatic. The same paper contains a! 
ter from Montreal, dated June 13th, 4 o'clock P_M.. stating that m« 
than forty cases had occurred there within five days, and that in no o 
instance had any person lived longer than six hours from the time wh 
first taken. It confirms also the reports of the ravages ot the cholera 
Quebec. The writer continues: “ This morning 


to my knowledge, | general spirit of alarm awakened amongst the inbabitants 


following information in addition 


ed Since [ wrete you [ have seen the Albany papers and find great alarm | 


among you, and think best to communicate whatever information 
ad | have The man has been buried 
et- | colars of the case. There is no doubt that it wae the Asiatic Cholera 
re | 


ne | in, God only knows. 


en | The authorities of this city, have been actively engaged for the last | 


at | few davs in cleansing and ; urifying the streets, in consequence of th 


Report ha 


h Several physicians have arrived 
he | from New Vork, and De. Tibbits has communicated to them the parti- 


The five daughters | have had removed to @ barn. about 200 rods from | 
my house. The report is now, that one of them is sick Wheat it will end 


Ships Masters Daysof sarling from Doyoes seiteny from 
} New Yerk. Liver poo 

| No.1 Caledonia, Graham, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.!, Feb.16, June) 6 ,Oct.1€ 
4.Roseve, Regers, “£2 fe 6G ‘* O24, ** Og, ** 24 
3. Hibernia, Maxwell. ‘* 16, “© 16, ‘* 16, Mar. I,July 1,Nov. } 
2 Sheffield, Hackstaff, ‘* 24, ** 24, ** a4, « 8, * a, - 
3. Canada, W ilsus, Feb. I,June 1. Oct. 1, ** 16, ** 16. ** 16 
4. New Ship, ‘+ 8 ee Be 8, £8 Og, th og, * 86 

1. Pacific, Crocker, ‘* 16, ** 16. ** 16, April !,Aug. 1, Dec. 
2 Jen Jay Weldrege,’ ** 84, ** 84,°5° 84, ** O&O * 8 * 8G 
1. North America Meey, Mur. iJuly 1,Novw. 1, ‘* 1€, * 16, * 16 
4.Napoiror Smith, .“ 68 * 6 ss B, #* O64, * B4, * 24 
t 3. Britannia, Marshall ‘* 16, ** 16, ** 16, May 1,Sep. },Jan. 1 
2. Birmingham, Harrie, ‘+94, ** 2¢, ** a4) ** Bt 8B, * 8 
3. New York. Hoxie Aprilt,Auge.1,Dee.1, ‘* 16, ** 16, ** %6 
1. 4ilae Richards. Hoktrege, ** 8, ** B, ** 8) ** @4, #4 24. ** OE 
| 1. New Ship, «+ 16, ** 16, ** 16.) sume 1,0ct. 1,Feb 1 
2. silwaaustdenkines Allen. * O24, ** 24. ** @4, ae e * ‘ . 


Pasaages in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guiness: from Liverpool, thirty-five 
Guineas: including beds, bed. ing, wine, and stores of every description 

Agent in Liverpool bt and 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and 
Janes Brown & Co —and 4th. carne, Crory & Cx J = 

No. | and 4, (ld Line.—Agents, F. Thompson, 97 Beekman-street. No. 2 New 

' Owners, Wood and Trimble, and Sami. Hicks & Sous —No. 4, Packet Line— 
s | Owners, Fish Grinvell & Co 
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